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EDITORIAL 


T does not seem to me that the Columbia people 

have indulged themselves in exaggeration when they 
describe as revolutionary the two dark-blue records of 
Sir Hamilton Harty and the London Philharmonic 
Orchestra playing Balakirew’s Russia. I wish in a way 
that the discs had appeared without any announcement, 
because it is always difficult to escape from the influen- 
tial power of modern advertising. I may remind 
readers that the two most remarkable developments in 
recording which the last decade has heard were both 
allowed to appear in secret. 

The first of these was the Columbia method of 
recording that practically eliminated the scratch. In 
those days Columbia recording was at a low ebb due to 
various causes which need not be gone into here, 
but chiefly because the outrageous scratch was more 
conspicuous in Columbia records than in those of their 
great compeer His Master’s Voice. These scratchless 
records crept out almost simultaneously with the creep- 
ing out of THe GRAMOPHONE as a paper, and I, quite 
unaware that I was playing the part of the enfant 
terrible, was the first to draw public attention to this 
remarkable development. By doing so I embarrassed 
the publicity of Columbia which had wanted to put a 
certain number of these records on the market before 
the campaign of publicity began. In those days the 
influence of THe GRAMOPHONE was negligible, and 
therefore no harm was done by those premature 
congratulations, and both myself personally and THE 
GRAMOPHONE benefited because it gave me a measure 
of confidence in my own judgment that I should have 
been able to spot a revolution which not a single musical 
critic had observed. I was able to say to myself that 
whatever my deficiencies might be as a critic of music, 
my ears were at any rate capable of recognizing the 
tremendous potentialities for the gramophone of that 
revolutionary improvement. From that moment 
Columbia went rapidly ahead again, and in re-establish- 
ing their own position conferred an inestimable advan- 
tage on the gramophone, which at that time was faced 
with the competition of radio. 

The next revolutionary improvement was electric 
recording, the first example of which was allowed by 
H.M.V. to creep out in the shape of a dance record 
called Ah-Hah ! or Ha-Ha! 


For a long time electric recording was a mystery, 
and I think I am right in saying that critics were 
specially asked not to refer to the new recordings as 
electric recordings, though I have forgotten the reason 
for making this phrase taboo. When I put on that disc 
of Ah-Hah I put it on in complete ignorance of its 
portentous character, and I remember that my wife 
and myself turned to one another like a couple of stout 
Cortez’ followers and looked at each other with a wild 
surmise. When I wrote off to Christopher Stone and 
asked him if I was right in supposing that dise of Ah-Hah 
was a new planet which had swung into our ken, he 
confirmed the wild surmise, but added that the recording 
companies were most anxious that no mention should 
be made of the revolution which had taken place. 

The latest revolution has been candidly announced as 
a revolution. The original intention was that these two 
discs of Balakirew’s Russia should appear in the next 
volume of the Columbia History of Music as an example 
of what was happening to music in the year 1862 when 
Russia celebrated its millennium as a country, in honour 
of which event Balakirew had composed his symphonic 
poem. 

According to the information submitted by Columbia 
these discs ‘‘ are the first to be produced under the new 
conditions rendered possible by a Columbia invention 
which secures in a recording concert hall the ideal 
audience filled auditorium conditions without artificial 
aids. And the results are astonishing, in spite of the 
many improvements which have been noticeable in 
recent years . . . so remarkable that when the tests 
were heard it was determined to issue Russia at once.” 
After reading this, anticipation was keenly aroused and, 
let me add, completely satisfied. Asa piece of orchestral 
recording Balakirew’s Russia demonstrates a_ truly 
surprising advance in technique. I listened eagerly to 
the new Columbia recording of Beethoven’s Fifth 
Symphony played by the London Philharmonic Orches- 
tra under Weingartner in order to discover if the same 
technique given to Balakirew’s Russia had been given 
to the Fifth Symphony. My impression was that the 
new recording of the Fifth Symphony was undertaken 
during the experimental stage. It certainly shows an 
advance in many respects, but it does not seem to my 
ears orchestral recording of the same quality as these 
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Balakirew discs. On the other hand, I remember that 
Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony was always a brute to 
record successfully, and the orchestration of Balakirew’s 
Russia undoubtedly offers the recorders a greater 
opportunity to shine. 

When electric recording came in, the most conspicu- 
ous effect at first was the stereoscopic effect compared 
with old recording, which after electric recording 
seemed, except in the case of the human voice, com- 
paratively flat in a pictorial, not a musical sense. This 
new recording of Columbia’s places the instrumentalists 
in their position as they have never been placed in any 
previous recording ; but it does more than that, it allows 
a pianissimo to be as crystal clear as the most favourable 
mezzo forte. It doesevenmore than that. It gives to the 
individual instrument a truer quality. It is hardly too 
much to say that on this record the harp is heard for 
the first time as it is heard in a concert hall against a 
background of other instruments. Perhaps I can best 
convey the effect of this recording by saying that the 
impression is that every instrument has been recorded 
first as a solo and then given its proper place in the 
ensemble. What pleases me particularly is that the 
discs only cost 2s. 6d. apiece, and therefore every 
reader of Ta—E GRamMoPHONE who pretends to be inter- 
ested in new developments can afford to test this record- 
ing for himself and testify for or against my enthusiasm. 
If Weingartner’s Fifth Symphony was recorded under 
the same conditions, it is an indication that there is still 
room for improvement, and that the new technique is 
not yet applicable to every composition. However, I 
hope that Weingartner’s Fifth Symphony (which only 
costs 16s. !) is what I guessed it to be, the result of the 
experimental stage rather than of the perfection of a 
technique. It is certainly the best recording of Beet- 
hoven’s Fifth Symphony that we have, apart from an 
unsatisfactory break at the end of the third side, but 
it does not possess the lucidity and ease of the Balakirew 
recording, which is a beautiful example of the art which 
conceals art. I do not believe that the Columbia Com- 
pany would have announced a revolution in recording 
unless they were satisfied of its permanence, and there- 
fore I am not disposed to regard the Balakirew recording 
as a happy fluke which may or may not be repeated in 
future orchestral recordings. I await eagerly the first 
example of a piano concerto under those new conditions, 
for that will be a searching test of their revolutionary 
value. Furthermore, I venture to express an ardent 
hope that the problem of vocal recording will be seriously 
taken in hand, and that this unnatural amplification 
will be abolished once and for all. 


Vocal Recording 

That remark about vocal recording was inspired by 
listening to the reinforced H.M.V. record of Tetrazzini 
singing Una voce poco fa and Caro nome which was 
originally recorded a quarter of a century ago. At first 
the ears habituated to the amplification of to-day are 
puzzled by the seeming remoteness of the voice, but 
when the disc has been played once or twice they 


recognize that the effect is far more realistic than the 
average modern recording. Indeed, if one closes the 
eyes, one can fancy one is sitting high up in Covent 
Garden listening to the great prima donna at the zenith 
of her career. I hope that the revolution of orchestral 
recording will tempt Columbia to put out one or two 
vocal discs of the same quality, and I hope critics and 
public alike will proclaim and welcome the improve- 
ment. We listen to every operatic performance on the 
gramophone of to-day from the wings, and ‘“ behind the 
scenes’? is not the ideal position for the audience. 
Probably wireless is to blame for what must be a growing 
taste for amplification. I have noticed repeatedly the 
tendency of the average owner of a wireless set to boost 
it up beyond nature even at the cost of clarity. Once 
upon a time the reproduction of the human voice 
was the triumph of the gramophone. It should be worth 
while to restore it to the position it formerly held. 


Schnabel 

I believe that there are still people who contest 
Schnabel’s claim to supremacy as an interpreter of 
Beethoven’s compositions for the piano. Let one of 
those sceptics play the records of Beethoven’s Third 
Concerto in C minor with Mark Hambourg as the soloist 
and Dr. Malcolm Sargent as conductor, and then 
let them play the same concerto, the recording which 
was published on five red H.M.V. discs last month, with 
Schnabel as the soloist and with Dr. Malcolm Sargent 
as still the conductor. I consider the later performance 
the most convincing example that the gramophone 
provides of the difference between a pianist of talent 
and a pianist of genius. The comparison can be perfectly 
established, because it will be noticed that the conductor 
of both performances is the same. The Largo seems to 
me perhaps the most beautiful achievement that the 
gramophone has yet given us, and I am certainly 
convinced that when the sum of Beethoven’s piano 
concertos is made up by the publication of the Second 
these five performances will rank definitely as the most 
important contribution to music the gramophone has 
yet made. I wonder if it would be possible to persuade 
Schnabel to make a record of the fragment of the Sixth 
Piano Concerto. Writing as I am away from books of 
reference at the moment, I am not sure how far my 
suggestion is a feasible one, and I must be forgiven for 
wasting time if it is not. Meanwhile, let us be grateful 
for what we have and let me beg every reader to do his 
utmost to hear this exquisite performance of the Third 
Concerto. 

The pick of a very interesting Decca list last month 
was the performance of Bach’s Fourth Brandenburg 
Concerto in G major played by the Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra under Alois Melichar on three twelve-inch 
Decca-Polydor discs. I think this is really my favourite 
of the Brandenburg Concertos, and there was something 
about this performance which gave me particular 
pleasure. 1 think there is a tendency nowadays to 
pound Bach out like the multiplication table. His 
dignity is not impaired by allowing a little romantic 
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emotion to colour the interpretation. And that is what 
this Decca-Polydor recording does. I shall now take 


a hurtling leap from one end of the Decca list. to the: 
other and choose as the second most attractive recording 


in last month’s Decca list George Formby singing 
‘** As the hours, and the days, and the weeks, and the 
months, and the years roll by ” and “ Sunbathing in the 
Park.”’” Apparently Mr. Formby is not merely respon- 
sible for singing “‘ As the hours, etc.,’’ but also for writing 
the words and composing the tune. In my humble 
opinion, “‘ As the hours, and the days, etc.,’’ deserves 
to rank with that immortal song “‘ Waiting at the 
Church ” sung once upon a time by Miss Vesta Victoria. 
This record should be used at all breach of promise 
actions if counsel for the plaintiff wishes to gain heavy 
damages for his client. It is fortunate for Mr. Pickwick 
that George Formby had not written this song in time 
for Serjeant Buzfuz to quote it during the famous action 
of Bardell versus Pickwick heard at the Guildhall a 
hundred years ago or more. 

By the way, readers of THE GRAMOPHONE may be 
amused to hear that at the last hearing in camera 
preliminary to my late trial the old Guildhall Court 
where Mr. Serjeant Buzfuz and Mr. Serjeant Snubbin 
faced one another was used again. This is a rare event, 
for I fancy that in these degenerate days that court 
usually serves as an adjunct to waiting at Guildhall 
banquets. What novelist on trial could have been 
granted a more appropriate court room than that 
hallowed by the shade of Mrs. Cluppins, and what 
witness-box could have been so rich with romantic 
associations as that in which Mr. Nathaniel Winkle 
once stood ? And nothing has been changed. The very 
lettering on the pews or stalls for the Attorneys and the 
Witnesses and the rest of them are as they were. In 
fact the court is a genuine Dickens relic, and it is worth 
the while of any Pickwickian to pay it a visit. The hours 
and the days and the weeks and the months and the 
years roll back in that old court room. 


But to return to Mr. George Formby’s record. I feel 
that “‘ As the hours, etc.,”’ roll by I shall often play it. 
“Sunbathing in the Park” is not so good as Mr. 
Formby’s own composition, but it is seldom that one 
finds such an amusing alternative as this, and the 
double makes one of the best comic records hitherto 
made for the gramophone. And now I suppose I shall 
be rebuked for recommending so ‘“‘ vulgar” a record. 
But “ vulgarity ” is always justified by humour, and 
the humour is abundant on this occasion. 

I am sorry to say that the Parlophone people did not 
send me the Elsie and Doris Waters record ‘Mrs. 
Henry Hall” and ‘‘ Mrs. Flotsam and Jetsam,” but 
I am sure it will be very funny. And in mentioning 
records I have not received, I have to remind Columbia 
that I am devoted to records of the Dolmetsch family, 
but that the last two have not been sent to me. 


_ Singers have been cooing the song Homing of late 

like so many pigeons. The performance of it I liked 

best was by Eva Turner on a ten-inch light-blue 
B 


Columbia, on the other side of which she sings 
extremely well an English version of Grieg’s Ich liebe 
dich. -Yet here is a capital instance either of deliberate 
amplification or of bad placing. The audience is too 
near Miss Eva Turner. I have never seen Miss Josephine 
Baker, but the vitality that must be in her cannot be' 
kept out of a record, and her performance on a Columbia 
ten-inch disc of *‘ Madiana ” and ‘“‘ If I were white ”’ is 
well worth hearing. Another good vocal dise is a ten- 
inch Parlophone of Joseph Schmidt singing the melodi- 
ous aria O Paradiso from Meyerbeer’s L’Africaine. 
I thought this much the best record that Joseph 
Schmidt has made. Finally, of the vocal records last 
month I must mention the delightful plum ten-inch 
H.M.V. on which Alfonso Ortiz Tirado sings two 
popular Spanish songs both of which are most attractive, 
Florecita and Te quiero dijiste. Among the abridged 
operas Offenbach’s Tales of Hoffmann on three ten-inch 
Decca-Polydors is indeed welcome, and from Columbia 
come Aida and Madame Butterfly, both of which we 
have had in full in the original albums, and both of 
which are admirable. 


A word for New South Wales 

A New South Wales correspondent wrote to ask my 
advice about the two horns of the Cascade Three. 
Having unfortunately mislaid his letter for the moment, 
I am hoping that he will see this reply in print. He 
asked whether the difference in the quality of the 
reproduction between the big horn and the small horn 
was worth the extra cost of the big horn and of the 
carriage to Australia. The answer is that if he has a 
room large enough to set off the big horn, it is certainly 
worth it. I have not myself been able to use the big 
horn much, because I am working in a very small room 
at present with ceiling and walls ‘of pitch-pine, and 
therefore very resonant. As the large horn is almost as 
big as the room, it can be imagined that I am quite 
content with the smaller one. 


New Needles 

I have just received from Mr. Henry Hall, Galston, 
Ayrshire, some of his Tiny-harp needles. The Tiny-harp 
is a grip for giving a hawthorn spine the necessary 
stability, and the resultant tone is really beautiful. 
Moreover, the needles last well, and I strongly recom- 
mend a trial of them. They are particularly good with 
strings. Mr. Hall provides various accessories, including 
an excellent method of resharpening the thorns. The 
price of the Tiny-harp and six needles is half-a-crown. 
I found they stood up well to every kind of disc, and 
they are easy to resharpen. 

* * * 


A tremendous gale is raging in the Outer Hebrides. 

I have just had a telegram from the London. Editor to 

ask what has happened to the Editorial, and I think it 

is prudent tv post while I can what I have written and 
postpone one or two topics until next month. 

CompToN MACKENZIE... 
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yj bes National Recovery Act has had a sensational 
effect upon the moribund record business in America. 
It was so moribund that many thought it was dead ; 
but up the purely artificial steps raised by Mr. Roosevelt 
to surmount the crisis all America seems to have surged 
to win a new outlook which includes the desire for, 
among other things, canned music. 

Just as people turn to the films and the radio and the 
gramophone in times of mental and financial depression, 
so too they turn to them when the clouds lift. It may 
well be that the effect of radio as exploited in the U.S.A. 
has tended to kill the sale of records ; but evidently it 
did not kill it so completely as everybody imagined 
over there. A friend recently back from New York told 
me that in that city he only came across two gramo- 
phone shops ; all the others seemed to have disappeared 
during the last year, and the contrast with the condi- 
tions in London struck him very forcibly. 

American gramophone artists are now looking hope- 
fully to their own country for some measure of support ; 
but so far as the popular music is concerned it is 
probably true to say that London has become in the last 
year or so the centre of the universe. This was not 
always so; and it is pleasant to reflect that American 
dance bands and cabaret artists are as eager to come 
to us as they are welcome when they do, and that they 
go back to their country largely increased in value and 
esteem because they have the London cachet. 

Much the same happens with Continental actors and 
artists, who are, however, handicapped by having to 
learn English, whereas we have all been learning 
American for years. Moreover, the Continental countries 
have nothing corresponding to the N.R.A. (except 
perhaps Germany) to give the needed fillip to record 
sales. 

It is a fair deduction that in the British Isles we have 
the pick of the world’s entertainment at our disposal 
at lower cost than ever before ; and if the record boom 
proves to be anything more than a flash in the Pan- 
American march to recovery we may also feel justified 
in our reiterated conviction that the desire for gramo- 
phones and records over here is not in any degree 
diminished through the progress of radio, but is merely 
thwarted by lack of purchasing power. 

That strength is slowly returning, at least to the 
extent of greater displays of courage, is very clearly 
shown by our gramophone manufacturers and dealers. 
Though export trade is still negligible, one of the largest 
manufacturers told me the other day that he had far 
more orders for radio-gramophones and radio sets— 
or, to be strictly accurate, for the chassis which is 
used in both—than could possibly be made before 
Christmas. There have been a good many wild shots at 
locating the public’s needs in the past, but row with 
improved and less costly materials and after 1 more 


THE MATURING YEAR 


methodical system of ‘‘ bracketing” the range of the 


majority of the public has been found, and the dealers 


have sufficient confidence in the results to place large 
orders for the Christmas season. 

Parenthetically, there is still always room for the 
specialist, the man who caters deliberately for the 
exceptional customer. The products associated with 
the name of Mr. E. M. Ginn or with the initials E.M.G.., 
the sound-boxes of Mr. Virtz, the Electrocolor needles, 
the doped fibres of Mr. Wild—they have not ceased to 
find their limited markets all over the world ; and it is 
significant that a firm like Messrs. Daws Clarke and Co. 
has consistently used our advertising pages for the last 
ten years to sell fibres and fibre-cutters and sound-box 
diaphragms. 

Similarly, the Paramphonic Reproducers marketed by 
Messrs. Keith Prowse have their own special, and very 
fortunate, public ; and only the other day I had a talk 
with Mr. Peter Maurice, the music publisher, who is 
going to seek an outlet for some of his spare energy in 
the radiogramophonic world, and is producing the most 
superb and expensive outfit that can be devised, with 
twin turntables, microphone (for announcements), the 
very highest standard of full strength reproduction, 
short wave radio set aswell as the ordinary seven-valve 
set with an output of 25 watts, and all housed in a 
cabinet, or rather sideboard, which looks like a million 
dollars. The actual cost will be less than two hundred 
pounds. 

Then there is the radiogram with home-recording 
outfit, the discs being baked in five minutes in an 
electric oven attached; then an extremely pretty 
radiogram designed to fit in the corner of the room and 
to be sprayed with any colour to match the walls ; and 
lastly the radio set no larger than a camera, designed in 
colour, ideal for travellers in civilised places. 

This glimpse of the preparations of a shrewd new- 
comer to fill the unoccupied gaps in our radiogramo- 
phonic world was immensely refreshing. We can do 
with some fresh brains to keep things on the move. 

I have purposely said nothing about the programmes 
of the recording companies. It seems to me that the 
rest of this number of THE GRAMOPHONE is sufficiently 
voluble proof of their enterprise. 

CHRISTOPHER STONE. 





Messrs. Elkin Mathews & Marrot Ltd. announce— 
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PROGRAMMES AND NOTES—IV 


1. Overture—* Bronwen ”’ af Holbrooke 
2. (a) Minuet from “ Berenice 9 Handel 

(b) Eighteenth Century Dance Haydn 
3. Concerto in E minor, Op. 85... Elgar 

(Violoncello and Orchestra) 

4. Introduction and Cortége (Le wii -™ —— 
5. Ina Summer Garden... Delius 
6. Welsh Rhapsody 55 German 


That epic trilogy The Conttion of Anwyn, which our 
own Josef Holbrooke composed to the romantic 
libretto of Lord Howard de Walden, languishes yet in 
the murk of apathy and prejudice which has so long 
obscured its splendours, nor has the courageous recording 
by Columbia of excerpts from Bronwen, the third drama 
of the cycle, yet brought the composer that popular 
recognition which their issue of two Sibelius symphonies 
so suddenly and signally won for the Finnish master. 


This sombre and stormy Overture, a miniature tone 
poem of elemental grimness and barbaric grandeur, 
opens with‘a peremptory summons evoking the response 
of a very beautiful and expressive wood-wind melody, 
elaborated at some length. In vehement recoil, a surging 
orchestral ground-swell ushers in a luridly wild and 
tempestuous section, blasted by robustly discordant 
fanfares of brass and dominated by a savage descending 
motif of three notes, evidently of a special significance 
in the dramatic scheme. To this tumultuous episode 
succeeds, on the reverse of the record, the foil of a melt- 
ing and melodious second subject, merging, after some 
development, into a third tune of conspicuous beauty 
and nobility, suffused with some subtly haunting sense 
of untold antiquity, the latest echoes, seemingly, of 
some warlike strain sounded in the misty dawn of time. 
With the consummation of this grand melody the Prelude 
achieves its goal and now moves swiftly and purposefully 
Lo its close, wherein the commanding three-note motif 
plays a prominent and an energetic role. (Col. LX76— 
Symphony Orchestra conducted by Claude Powell.) 


From Berenice, one of the three operas produced by 
Handel at Covent Garden in the spring of 1737, on the 
eve of bankruptcy and a paralytic seizure, survive the 
line bass air Si tra i ceppi and this majestic M inuet from 
the Overture. In simple binary form, this stately and 
gracious dance is sheer primal song of the same immortal 
stuff as the Ombra mai fu Largo and that deathless 
threnody in Saul (Decca K578). The delicate 18th 
Century Dance, played with demure grace and charming 
reticence by the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra, is 
the serenade from Haydn’s Quartet in F, Op. 3, No. 5, 
irresistible in this comely orchestral guise, ‘and especially 
in the courtly tokens exchanged midway by flute and 
oboe. Like the Handel-Elgar transcription mentioned 
in our second Programme, this is the sort of musical 
sacrilege that bids fair to convert us all to vandalism. 
(H.M.V. D1995.) 

Elgar’s ’Cello Concerto in E minor, composed, the 
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writer believes, at Brinkwells in Sussex, the birthplace 
of the Violin Sonata and the String Quartet, was first 
performed in somewhat inauspicious circumstances at 
Queen’s Hall on October 27th, 1919. A supreme 
example of Elgar’s art in moulding and manipulating 
form to his own musical ends, this work neither emu- 
lously opposes the ’cello to the orchestra nor allows it 
to dominate the picture throughout, relegating all else 
to an inconspicuous background. Thus, after the 
passionately declaimed introductory recitative and the 
softly rapturous announcement by violas and clarinets 
of the gently swaying principal subject in 9/8 time, the 
’cello makes no such dramatic and rhetorical entry as 
is traditional, but begins upon a sudden to sing, as if 
spontaneously, mingling and blending its own voice 
with the orchestral madrigal. Elgarians will here recall 
with what overwhelming beauty and dignity the violin 
first enters in the B minor Concerto, borne as it were 
upon the crest of the cadence which rounds off the 
orchestral exposition. 

Very gently clarinets and bassoons transmute the 
rhythm and sweetly announce in 12/8 measure the 
lilting second subject. The ’cello develops the scheme 
and winds an undulating way in quiet song through 
the warm and sunny orchestral fabric to which the 
dulcet’ wood-wind scoring imparts an unmistakably 
pastoral complexion. There are impassioned moments, 
and emotion is never far absent from the mood, but a 
tender tranquillity predominates, and in this spirit the 
movement ends, with a diminished presentation of the 
principal subject. 

The Introduction is hinted at in the dramatic inter- 
ludial music from which the scintillating Scherzo theme 
is magically evolved. This, lightly accompanied, 
flickers and shimmers like a dragon-fly in sunshine, 
but is offset by a profoundly moving cantabile phrase, 
to the ’cello’s emotional utterance whereof the orchestra 
eloquently assents. The impression remains and the 
influence of this noble inspiration solemnises the rest 
of the movement, frolic the busy Scherzo subject never 
so featly. Side 4 brings the Adagio, very precious to 
every good Elgarian, music mellow and introspective, 
music of pensive reverie and heart’s ease, an exquisite 
miniature exquisitely framed, a small orchestra of 
strings and wood-wind only combining with the solo 
violoncello throughout. The Finale begins, after a brief 
foreshadowing of its main theme, with an extended 
soliloquy upon the opening recitativo material. To this 
the jocose and buoyant principal subject provides 
a humorous contrast. Following the second subject, 
the ’cello is indulged with some magniloquent bravura, 
a rare concession from the later and austerer Elgar, but 
after a resumption of the earlier jovial discourse comes 
a sudden clouding and chilling, and, above an ominous 
pedal note, strikes in a theme of bitter disillusion and 
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regret. It is as if some benign spirit, contemplating the 
beauty and joy of sublunary things, had visioned with 
a sudden deadening despair the tragic transience of 
all nature’s loveliest aspects. The music, tense and 
chromatic, achieves a climax of almost unbearable 
poignance when, by a merciful dispensation of supreme 
artistry, there breathes forth, like a benediction and 
a healing, ‘a gracious memory of the Adagio, mysteri- 
ously and ineffably consoling, not obliterated by the 
ensuing return to the motto-like recitative, tragic again 
in its vibrant intensity. The tale is told : a reminiscent 
shadow of the Falstaffian first tune flits hurriedly across 
the closing scene and loud orchestral chords imperiously 
proclaim the end. (H.M.V. D1507-9, Beatrice Harrison 
and New Symphony Orchestra conducted by Elgar.) 


Le Coq d@Or, that satirical opera-cum-pantomime, 
has a fairy-tale subject pre-eminently suited to Rimsky- 
Korsakov’s fantastic genius, and the quintessence of 
the music is in this typically ironical Introduction and 
gorgeous Wedding March. The /ntroduction, the orches- 
tration of which is of astonishing virtuosity, opens 
appropriately with a cockcrow by muted trumpets, and 
presently will be noted a sinuous theme given out by 
the ’cellos and recalling the florid contours of the 
favourite Hymne au Soleil sung in the opera by the 
Queen. The fascination of what follows lies largely in 
the pungently chromatic harmony, the vivid and 
eccentric instrumentation, the orchestral embroidery so 
lavishly and decoratively woven round the arabesque 
motifs, and the subtly distilled oriental colouring per- 
vading all. There occur, moreover, grateful moments of 
seductive euphony where glockenspiel and harp illu- 
minate the texture with their glinting arpeggios, and 
there is a delightful stroke of burlesque where, at the 
peak of the finely developed final climax, the trumpet’s 
ironical cockcrow sardonically penetrates the orchestral 
panoply. The March, to which King Dodon enters with 
his royal bride, preceded by bodyguards of all the 
giants, dwarfs, gnomes and goblins out of Fairyland, is 
in the composer’s familiar vein of barbaric opulence, 
a most delightful processional piece, limned in glowing 
instrumental hues and dashed off with a fine careless 
rapture. (H.M.V. D1745, London Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by Coates.) 


In a Summer Garden (1908-1913) bears the following 
inscription by the composer: “ Roses, lilies and a 
thousand sweet-scented flowers. Bright butterflies 
flutter from petal to petal and gold-brown bees murmur 
in the warm, tremulous summer air. Beneath the shade 
of the old trees flows a tranquil river with white water 
roses. In a boat, almost hidden, two people. A throstle 
sings. ...” But this must be regarded in no sense 
as a programme ; there is little of objectivism about 
this particularly unanalysable and intimately wrought 
score. The garden scene is but a physical background 
to this rapt outpouring of contemplative emotion. The 
warmth, the fragrance and the colour of flowers and 
insects are subtly blended into the luminous tissue of 
the music as part and parcel of its emotional content ; 


there is no extraneous or objective delineation of 
natural phenomena. 


The intensely personal nature of this piece is empha- 
sised in the opening bars which bear the unmistakable 
sign-manual of Delius in the typical phrase uttered by 
the wind and echoed by the strings, a phrase peculiar 
to the composer and introduced, perhaps unconsciously, 
in many a different context throughout his works. 
These and the next twenty bars or so are preludial in 
character. Thematic discussion of all that ensues is 
impracticable within reasonable limits of space: 
countless minute fragments, melodic, harmonic and 
rhythmic, mingle and unite, divide and merge again, 
dissolve and disappear, creating the illusion of a con- 
tinuously unwinding web of richly woven melody, 
effulgent with innumerable diaphanous and shifting 
colours, and not to be heard without an inward glow of 
joyful spiritual response. Only in the brief middle 
section (early on Side 2) does a definable theme emerge, 
a flowing cantilena of quiet beauty, assigned first to the 
violas and afterwards adopted by horn and trumpet. 
Thereafter the delicate stippling is resumed, best 
described in Heseltine’s words as ‘‘ A kind’ of musical 
pointillisme.”” The analogy is of course with the 
‘* divisionist ’’ school of painting, and is extraordinarily 
apt. The hearer is left, when all is over, with a slightly 
dazzled sense of indefinable, shining beauty, glowing 
with a veiled and gauzy radiance, and unparalleled in 
its kind in the whole literature of music. (H.M.V. 
D1696-7, London Symphony Orchestra conducted by 
Geoffrey Toye.) 


After the subtleties of Delius, German’s tuneful 
Welsh Rhapsody furnishes a genial finale to our concert, 
providing no problems for the tired listener. A brief, 
rather menacing, introduction, leads to the fine folk- 
tune Loudly proclaim, whose ringing defiance is no 
whit tempered by its minor tonality. It is treated with 
ample regard to its innately militant character, and 
flares forth with an exhilarating ‘‘tang’’ when the 
trumpets lay hold on it. Hunting the Hare provides the 
Scherzo section, and communicates a rather cosmopolitan 
atmosphere owing to its bewitching resemblance to 
Father O'Flynn. This delicious movement, in German’s 
blithest vein, is succeeded (Side 3) by a_ beguiling 
Andante wrought out of the lovely, plaintive David of 
the White Rock. The Finale should fitly crown the 
work, for its theme is Men of Harlech, perhaps the 
noblest national anthem of them all. Whether you 
think it does depends upon whether you approve of the 
composer’s handling of the tune, which is in remarkably 
similar manner to Tschaikowsky’s masterly working-up 
of the march theme in the Symphonie Pathétique, but 
it is debatable whether the splendid old Welsh tune is 
as adaptable to such putting through its paces as was 
the Russian’s jauntier inspiration. However this may 
be, when the Men of Harlech ultimately dominates this 
Finale, it provides an undeniably thrilling and majestic 
climax to this vigorous and well-knit rhapsody and a 
brave conclusion to our evening’s programme. 
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ADDITIONS TO THE H.M.V. 
CATALOGUE 


VOCAL 
BENDER, Paul 
Loewe 


Erlkonig 

cas. { Siwerd Loses 

The quaint, masterly ballads 
of Carl Loewe, I am glad to see, 
continue to hold their own 
among the corner-stones of the 
edifice of German song. They 
are not forgotten; nor are they 
likely to be. My first acquaint- 
ance with them goes back to 
Eugen Gura; then came George 
Henschel and Reichmann ; later 
on, Richard Mayr (of Baron 
Ochs fame) and Paul Bender. 
The last two are now probably the finest exponents of Loewe 
stillactive and before the public, and, as we are all allowed our 
preferences, I take Bender as the more subtle and impressive 
of this pair. His rugged tones seem to have been intended by 
nature for the interpretation of the weird and supernatural, 
albeit capable of softening their roughness when required to the 
expression of a deep and glamorous tenderness. These extremes 
he illustrates with his Kaspar in Der Freischiitz and his Konig 
Marke in Tristan, and the same gift enables him to characterise 
as he does the different voices in the Erlking and Edward. 
The completeness of the changes is incredible in its swiftness 
and descriptive force. His control of breath and vocal colouring 
is marvellous ; hence the singular picturesqueness and value of 
these records, enhanced as they are by the admirable piano 
accompaniments of Michael Raucheisen. 


FRIJSH, Povla 
( L’?Hiver and Koechlin 
DA1325< La Pluie Georges 
Pendant le bal Tchaikovsky 
Med eu vandlitje Grieg 
DA1824\ Dans les ruines d’une Abbaye Fauré 


By birth a Norwegian, Povla Frijsh is a soprano vocalist of 
unusual distinction. She owns a voice remarkable for its purity 
and sweetness, and her style is marked by an individuality 
that imparts new interest to her readings. She sings chiefly 
in a soothing mezza-voce, but can rise when occasion requires to 
a clear, penetrating volume of tone. Pleasant to relate, her 
French accent is irreproachable, so that in these songs of 
Fauré, Koechlin, and Georges the charm of her diction can 
exert its full sway. In Grieg’s delicious Water-Lily, which she 
takes more slowly than the composer used to, one marvels at 
the smoothness of her sustained legato ; and exactly similar 
criticism applies to her rendering of the familiar Tchaikovsky 
song. Yet with both she weaves a spell so potent that one 
regrets when the end comes and it has to be broken. Her 
accompaniments are played with the requisite delicacy, 
though now and then with a greater use of both pedals simul- 
taneously than seems really advisable. A voice so lovely when 
it is dans les nuages has no need of extra cloudiness from the 
pianoforte. I predict an admiring crowd for this singer’s 
records. 





CONNOISSEUR 


GIANNINI, Dusolina 


[""6 Von Fly = Liebe, 
43, No. 1 

‘Brahens 

: Immer leiser wird 
mein Schlum- 

[ mer, Op. 105 


DB1937 


Brahms 


Heimliche Auffor- 
ee Op. 27, 


7 
. Strauss 
stindchen, Op. 17, 


DA1319 


oF. Strauss 
Whether willed by choice or 
force of circumstances it is not 
for the writer to say, but the fact seems to be that Sgra. Dusolina 
Giannini is growing more and more a lieder singer and less and 
less of an opera singer. So much the greater opera’s loss—a 
conclusion arrived at after hearing her in private a short time 
ago and strengthened by a study of the present H.M.V. records. 
German education and training could alone have helped her to 
acquire the ease and sureness with which she attacks Brahms 
and Strauss, pronouncing the text accurately, entering fully 
into its meaning and spirit, and phrasing her sentences with the 
freedom of the born native (which she is not). In these four 
songs one perceives, moreover, a strong sense of contrast ; 
notably in Von ewiger Liebe, where it is indispensable and where 
it is cleverly allied with a strong dramatic element. The 
Immer leiser is neatly phrased, and its atmosphere of urgent, 
weary yearning is well reflected in a voice that retains its 
luscious beauty through every shade of passion, subdued or 
otherwise. These extremes are always admirably controlled, 
as witness the Strauss songs, the first of which is all laissez 
aller, while the second, the Stdndchen, is just as light and 
delicate in texture until at the very end out comes the 
grand jeu. 


GINSTER, Ria 

DB1877 Die Mainacht, Op. 43, No. 2 Brahms 
Seligkeit and Rastlose Liebe Schubert 
Wiegenlied, Op. 49, No. 4 and Brahms 
DB1874< Maria Wiegenlied, Op. 76, No. 52 Reger 
Wiegenlied, Op. 105, No. 2 Schubert 
Wiegenlied, og . Mozart 
Wiegenlied, Op. 98, No. Schubert 

DB19264 trene Liebe, Op. 7, No. 1 and 
Botschaft, Op. 47, No. 1 Brahms 


( Ach ich fiihl’s, from Act 2 of ‘‘ Die Zauberfléte ”’ 
DA1326 Mozart 
Non so pit, from Act 1 of ‘‘ Le Nozze di Figaro ” 

Mozart 


Here is a lieder singer whose work can only be judged by the 
highest standard—the standard of a Marcella Sembrich, an 
Elena Gerhardt, an Elisabeth Schumann. Her voice may be 
lighter in calibre than theirs, less beautiful when used at full 
pressure ; but it has a sensuous charm of its own, an immacu- 
late purity that never deteriorates when ranging from a 
mezza voce to a mezzo forte ; it is always a pleasure to listen to 
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her singing alike on the radio or at the gramophone. Her 
command of tone-colour and variety of nuances might be greater 
certainly ; but she has well-developed powers of expression 
and undoubted interpretative skill. She is heard to best 
advantage in the lighter songs of Schubert, but, as will be seen 
from the present selection, certain lieder by other masters are 
thought to hold an equally prominent place in her repertory. 

Thus the first group begins with Die Mainacht of. Brahms, 
which receives an interesting rather than an ideal rendering. 
The opening is delightful, but the second passage, Uber- 
hiillet vom Laub, is sung loudly, instead of piano as Brahms 
marked it, and so nullifying the succeeding crescendo. Again, 
the long phrase on Und die einsame Thrdne is taken too slowly 
to be sung (as it should be) in a single breath. Still, these are 
comparative trifles and they do not disturb the calm flow of 
profound sentiment, the significance whereof is enhanced by 
the refined articulation of every syllable of the poem. Seligkeit 
is not one of the most familiar of Schubert’s songs, but Rastlose 
Liebe is; and both are gems, more particularly as presented 
here. The waltz theme of the former is so fascinating that one 
wonders how it escaped the net of Lilac Time (or did it ? I am 
not sure); and the accompaniment of Gerald Moore is a joy. 

The second might be called the Wiegenlied group, comprising 
as it does the little masterpieces in that form of Brahms, Reger, 
and Schubert. It does not, however, exhaust Frl. Ginster’s 
list of treasures in that direction; seeing that in DB1926 she 
includes two that are even more famous. Whether Mozart ever 
wrote Schlafe, mein Prinzchen, is a question that need not 
trouble us at this time of day ; probably he did not, but who 
cares? Still more entrancing in its simplicity and grace is 
Schubert’s setting of Schlafe, holder siisser Knabe (words by 
Claudius), with which it is coupled on the same side of the 
record, the other being devoted to Brahms’s T'reue Liebe and 
Botschaft. Hcw well the singer succeeds in lending the right 
qualities of delicacy, refinement, and feeling to all these songs 
that suit her so well may be gathered from what I said of her 
art at the outset. 

In the singing of the two Mozart arias—or rather, perhaps, 
only in the supremely difficult Ach, ich fihl’s (Ah, lo so)— 
may be discerned some tiny blemi:hes of style and treatment. 
For example, the appoggiature should have received a stronger 
accentuation ; the important semitones in upward progression 
have not the clear definition that a violinist would give them ; 
the descending intervals to notes in the medium register are 
not always as perfectly in tune as they might be. The timbre 
of the voice in Non so piu is hardened nearly throughout by 
excessive amplification ; still, that is not the singer’s fault, 
whereas the mistake of pronouncing the Italian e like a 
German i can be laid only at her door. Yet, as I have said, 
these are but trifling spots on the sun of an admirable record. 
Excellent, too, are the orchestral accompaniments to both 
airs, conducted respectively by Oskar Holgar and Dr. Malcolm 
Sargent. 


KIPNIS, Alexander, and Berlin State Opera Orchestra 


Die Verleumdung, sie ist ein Luftchen, from 
D2088 “The Barber of Seville” Rossini 
Il lacerato spirito, from ‘‘ Simon. Boccanegra”’ 
L Verdi 
It is to be hoped that gramophonists will recognise under its 
German title of Die Verleumdung our old acquaintance 
La Calunnia, that gem of vocal caricature wherein Don 
Basilio solemnly depicts for the benefit of Dr. Bartolo the 
horrible effects that can ultimately result from a mere breath 
of scandal. How wonderfully Chaliapine has realised the 
humour of Kossini’s masterly setting everybody knows, but 
I am glad to be able to express the opinion that in this record 
Alexander Kipnis fairly runs a dead-heat with the great 
Russian. In the matter of voice there is nothing to choose 
between them, and we get the same amazing crescendo together 
with the same terrific colpa di cannone in its German equiva- 
lent. We even seem to behold, with the aid of a little imagina- 


‘ 








tion, Rosina’s lanky tutor slowly rising from the ground with 
arms outstretched and the alarmed Dottore staring at him 
with bulging eyes. It is all so very realistic in a musical sense. 
The Lacerato spirito is one of the finest bass airs of Verdi’s 
middle period, arid Kipnis renders it with a rare wealth of tone 
and expression, supported by the half-whispered Miserere 
of a capital chorus swelling up to a telling climax. The whole 
record, therefore, is full of interest. 


RETHBERG, Elisabeth, and Giacomo Lauri-Volpi 


DB1241 Pur ti riveggo, mia dolce and La tra foreste vergini 
(from Act 3 of ‘* Aida ’’) Verdi 

Ah No! Fuggiamo! (from Act 3 of “ Aida’’) 

DB1458 and with Giuseppe de Luca Verdi 


Ma divina (from Act 3 of ‘“‘ Aida ’’) 


It is generally agreed, I think, that Aida is the finest of the 
limited number of réles in which Elisabeth Rethberg has been 
heard in London. Be that as it may, she is unquestionably 
entitled to rank with Adelina Patti, Teresa Stolz, Emmy 
Destinn, and Lillian Nordica among the greatest of all Aidas. 
So much the more valuable, then, are these records of her 
scenes, first with Radamés, afterwards with both lover and 
father, from the third act of the opera. I am delighted to 
welcome them at the present time as evidence that there is no 
falling off in the freshness and power of an exceptionally 
beautiful voice or in the control of an art that has found 
thousands of admirers on both sides of the Atlantic. In these 
days of perfect recording there is little more to be said, except 
on the technical side, and one imagines that Hayes would 
be willing to allow all credit in that respect to go to a trans- 
atlantic atelier. In any case, it is H.M.V. once more that we 
have to thank for a rich operatic treat ; for here we have not 
only an unsurpassable Rethberg, but, in Lauri-Volpi and 
de Luca, a tenor and a baritone worthy in the fullest degree 
to be associated with her. They make a magnificent trio. 


TASSINARI, Pia, PAULI, Piero, and Members of La Scala 
Orchestra, Milan 


Tardi si fa and 
DA1822 Sempre amar! (from Act 3 of ‘“‘ Faust’) Gounod 


TASSINARI, Pia, and Members of La Scala Orchestra, Milan 
L’Altra notte in fondo al mare (from Act 3 of 
‘** Mefistofele ”’) Boito 
and with Piero Pauli 
O soave fanciulla (from Act 1 of ‘‘ La Bohéme ”’) 
Puccini 
DB19383 The Jewel Song (from Act 3 of ‘‘ Faust ’?) Gounod 


At first glance it seems odd to find a group (on four sides of 
two dises) of well-worn numbers from Gounod’s Faust included 
in the select company of a Connoisseur’s Catalogue. But on 
further reflection one asks, Is not this opera a chef-d’wuvre 
that will live ; and, given a performance of quite exceptional 
merit, is it not that, rather even than the music itself, which 
entitles the new records to their place in this honourable list ? 
To begin with, Italy owns at the moment no finer singers of 
their type than Pia Tassinari and Paolo Pauli, a lyric soprano 
and tenor both in the very foremost rank. To hear them sing 
Gounod’s immortal love duet is no ordinary pleasure ; for their 
voices, apart from their opulent richness and charm, are free 
from the blemishes that disfigure so many modern Italian 
efforts, and they blend to absolute perfection. Again, in the 
Jewel Song Pia Tassinari shows herself quite on a level with her 
most distinguished sisters of the French school. Which is 
saying a great deal, since it implies that everything in the 
armoury of her art is beyond reproach. The King of Thul 
ballad reveals a glorious tone, together with rare simplicity of 
delivery and faultless diction, while the vocalisation of the valse 
is brilliant in the extreme. Praise equally high must be 
bestowed upon her rendering of the dungeon air from Me/istofele 
—it has imagination and power, added to a full measure of 
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tragic feeling that recalls the unforget- 
table genius of Christine Nilsson in this 
scene (would that that, too, could have 
been recorded for the gramophone !). 
Finally, the duet which ends Act I of 
La Bohéme, given on the same disc, is 
lifted to an unwonted plane of excel- 
lence by the union of two artists who 
have the merit of appearing to be as 
inspired before the microphone as 
they are upon the stage. They are 
splendidly supported throughout these 
selections by the orchestra of La Scala, 
conducted by Franco Ghione. 


LA MAITRISE DE LA CATHEDRALE DE DIJON 


Ave Verum 

DB4893 Ave Coelorum Domina 
Kyrie, Orbis Factor 

DB4894{ fh this Holy Temple. Psalm 150 
Crux Fidelis 

DB4805{ Ubi est Abel 


DB4896 J Kyrie I and Christe (from “Missa Assumpta est ”’) 
‘| Suite du Kyrie et Agnus (from “‘ Missa Assumpta est”’) 
( Sanctus (from “Missa Assumpta est’) 
DB4897< Benedictus and Hosanna (from “Missa Assumpta 
est ’’) 


DA4846 Kyrie (from “Messe pour le temps de I’ Avent’) 
O Benigne (from “ Prose Exulta felix Divio’’) 


For the benefit of readers who may not be aware of it, let 
me state that the word Maitrise, in the sense here used, means 
‘a house where the children of the choir receive their lessons 
from the Maitre de Chapelle.” It also means, obviously, the 
choir itself—and a famous one, too; for the rare qualities of 
the choir of the Cathedral of St. Bénigne, at Dijon, are known 
throughout the length and breadth of Catholic France. There, 
we are told, ‘“‘ the art of polyphonic singing has been raised to 
the utmost perfection ’’ ; and in the minds of all who listen to 
these records there will be no doubt whatever about the truth 
of that statement. They were made, not in the cathedral itself, 
but in the Festival Hall of the old Palace of the Dukes, in the 
presence of the Bishop, the Mayor, the venerable Mgr. Moissenet 
(former director of the choir), and Monsieur J. Samson (a lay 
member), its present trainer and conductor. 

I understand that the six 12in. records comprised in the 
above series are to be published separately in an album, and 
for this some very helpful and informative notes on the music 
have been prepared by the able pen of Mr. Peter Latham. 
With their aid the enquiring gramophonist can learn in a few 
lines the essential story of that marvellous growth and develop- 
ment of polyphonic church music whereto these choice 
examples from the sixteenth-century masters bear such eloquent 
witness. We have heard most or all of them at the Albert Hall, 
sung by the Sistine Chapel and other foreign choirs, but not, 
I am bound to say, with the same exquisite purity of tone, 
impeccable intonation, or wonderful clearness of detail, that 
emerges from the work of these Dijon singers. The full choir 
numbers 120, half of them boys from eight to ten years old, the 
other 60 young seminarists who take the lower parts. Their 
tone, as a whole, is less ‘‘ dark ’”’ than that of our English boys, 
but not nearly so “ open ”’ as that of the Spanish and Italian 
children ; in fact, it presents a happy medium between the 
two types. The attack is precise and definite, the phrasing 
clean, the parts well balanced ; the flow of the counterpoint is 
smooth and unhalting, the gradual diminuendos from full voice 
to an ethereal pianissimo must be heard to be appreciated— 
nay, believed. These slow, measured nuances, breathing the 
essence of tranquil repose, occur nowhere else as in the incom- 
parable early masterpieces of the schools here represented ; 
nor should I wish to hear them more ideally performed. 

To particularise further would occupy too much space. 





‘The selection is well made to illustrate 
the various styles embodied in the 
classical répertoire of the Dijon singers, 
and it rightly proceeds with an upward 
advance from the four- and five-part 
early examples of Josquin des Prés 
until the climax is attained in those 
taken from Palestrina’s immortal Mass, 
Assumpta est Maria, all for six-part 
choir. Whatever follows music such as 
this must of necessity be in the nature 
of an anticlimax; yet, in saying as 
much, I fancy M. Samson will not 
accuse me of being ungracious, in view 
of the eulogies that 1 have been com- 

pelled to lavish upon him and his wonderful boys. Their 

achievements will assuredly fill a prominent niche in the 
gallery of the Connoisseur’s collection. 


THE WESTMINSTER SINGERS 


: The splendour falls on castle walls Odell 
B4425 It’s oh! to be a wild wind and Elgar 
Feasting I watch Elgar 


The inclusion of English part-songs and their singers in this 
list has come none too soon. We are justly proud of both, 
having had good reason to be so since the Elizabethan days 
that saw their birth. As then, as now, they stand hors ligne 
in their own category. The present specimens, well sung by a 
representative and admired vocal quartet, constitute a modest 
but satisfactory beginning to what ought to be a numerous and 
worthy contribution, if the demand for such records proves as 
adequate as it should. For my own part, I can listen to this 
kind of unaccompanied singing with no less enjoyment than to 
the more elaborate product sent us by the Mannergesangverein 
of Vienna, or even the Maitrise of Dijon Cathedral. The 
splendour falls on castle walls, from the pen of Frank Odell, is a 
part-song written in the best traditions of the English school ; 
that is to say, it is musicianly, cleverly harmonised, and 
replete with adroit effects. 

The Westminster Singers do it something more than justice, 
as indeed they ought, seeing that they faithfully prepare all 
their work under Mr. Odell’s direction. At any rate, the 
“effects” all come off with unfailing certainty. The two 
Elgar pieces are executed in the same finished manner. They 
belong to the composer’s Op. 45, a set of Five Partsongs for 
male voices, words from the Greek Anthology ; and although 
first published in 1922, really date from about the same year 
as the Coronation Ode (1902), which came not long after The 
Dream of Gerontius. They reflect the ripening vigour and 
individuality of the Elgar of that period. Alike in an artistic 
and a technical sense, these Westminster records allow no 
loophole for adverse criticism. 

HERMAN KLEIN. 
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ORCHESTRAL 


BERLIN PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA, cond. by Blech 
German Dances Schubert 
DB4407 Nos. I—VI 


The dances are listed as posthumous work, dating from 1824. 
They have been arranged by Webern. These are presumably 
the piano set discovered in 1931 in MS. ‘‘ among the property 
left by a Viennese musican,”’ as the Radio Times told us. The 
Observer added the information that the discovery was made by 
Herr Wagner-Schénkirch, that Schubert’s signature was on the 
sheet with, at the end, in different writing, the message, ‘‘ Keep 
in friendly memory your thankful pupils, Wilhelmine Almasy 
and Melanie Almasy”’; and that the owners of the MS. 
intended to sell it only on conditions guaranteeing its safe 
keeping in America. I imagine the music was written at 
Zselész, where Schubert spent the summer of 1824. Grove, 
I see, suggests that the arpeggione sonata (recorded a year or 
two ago), dated November, ‘‘ was probably one of his first 
compositions after returning to town”; the Dances seem 
likely, therefore, to have been almost the last written in the 
happy atmosphere of the Esterhazys’ chateau, among the 
Hungarian hills. He had, six years before, become music 
teacher. to this family. I played over several times the first 
two of the set of dances, pleased with their sentiment, that has 
a trace of gentle melancholy, enhanced by the sensitive 
orchestration. Within the limits of the simple form and style, 
there is a good deal of variety. The only moment of dis- 
comfort, and that a quickly passing one, is in the fiddling at 
the start of side two. These are among the nicest quiet 
recreations I have come across for some time—music that 
might please an invalid; it is restful, and gently bracing in 
rhythm, not relaxing. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, cond. by Koussevitsky 


Petrouchka Suite Stravinsky 
D2094 = Pts. I and II 
D2095 Pts. II and IV 
Pt. V 
D2096{ panei from ‘“ Apollo Musagetes ”’ Stravinsky 
Pastoral Symphony Beethoven 


D2089 1st Mvt.—Pts. I and II 
D2090 2nd Mvt.—Pts. I and IT 
2nd Mvt.—Pt. III 
e091 { 8rd Mvt.—Pt. I 
3rd Mvt.—Pt. II 
D2092 4th Mvt. 
5th Mvt.—Pt. I 
D2093 5th Mvt.—Pts. II and III 


A new recording of the ever-delightful Petrouchka (1911), 
following on a revival of acquaintance with the work at the 
hands and bodies of the splendidly youthful Alhambra Russian 
Ballet (all who can should see it), brings mixed feelings— 
enthusiasm for the music of the composer’s dawning power, 
and sadness that his sunny day has passed so soon into 
hopeless night. The luminous scoring of the fantastic tale 
leaps to the ear in this balanced performance by the Bostonians, 
who first played: it in 1920.- It will replace the H.M.V. and 
the Columbia set (L2173—5, conducted by the composer). The 
items on the five sides are respectively Russian Dance ; In 
Petrouchka’s Room ; The Fair Towards Evening—Nursemaids’ 
Dance ; Bear and Peasant ; Dance of the Coachmen and Grooms ; 
the same, continued, ending with Masked Revelry. I doubt 
how much those who have not seen the ballet will get out of 
the suite in this shortened version. Perhaps it is as well not 
to overdo any dose of ballet music when the eye cannot be 
amused as well as the ear. The second picture, in the puppet’s 
cell, is most telling, especially in the pathetic indication of his 


partly human nature, that feels the harshness of his fate, and 
the fear he arouses in the ballet maiden, whom he tries to 
please when she visits him. Now we skip (side 3) back 
to the fair (St. Petersburg, Shrovetide, 1830), of which the 
first side gave us one scene. The nurses dance, with waving 
handkerchiefs. At the end of the side the bear-leader comes 
on. The master plays a pipe tune,’ and the captive tries to 
dance like him. Gipsy girls, accompanying a rich pleasure- 
seeker, have a dance in the middle of side 4 ; then coachmen 
and grooms jog heavily round, and at the end of the side we 
hear the nursemaids’ tune with this—all dancing together, 
The maskers appear, with animal and devil heads, and the 
excitement mounts to its height. Here the records end, with 
a curious 3 in. of non-sounding grooves. As regards the plot 
of the ballet, the set is obviously unsatisfactory, the only 
fragment of it we have being the Petrouchka scene. The rest 
is simply the fair. I like especially the discretion and taste of 
the recording, in which nothing is overdone. The last side 
extract from Apollo is a mellifluous bit of tuneful stuff after 
the German mid-nineteenth-century style—a whiff of love- 
thirds, languishing ballet graces, the perfect’ suavity of strings 
—none of the nasty sting we still too often get. It is unoriginal, 
conventional, harmlessly agreeable. 

Yet another Pastoral is perhaps a little thick, considering 
how many times the symphonies have been done. There is 
surely no need for all these duplications, one of which is not 
enormously better than another. I cannot say that this type 
of programme music, or this work in particular, is one I long to 
live with every day. Its repetitions become rather weariscme. 
An early sample is that little rising phrase G, A, B flat, 
B natural, C, just after the start. It is all very pleasant, once 


in a while, and the analyst enjoys noting the clever use of 


small material ; but it is difficult to have quite the necessary 
patience, always, for the longer-winded Beethovens—for he 
could be a decidedly long-winded party. As regards the 
Pastoral it is perhaps partly a matter of mood. Other days, 
other ways, and one does not blame Beethoven for working 
according to his nature ; but there are times when the nature 
is a trifle trying, though beauty and strength often save the 
situation. Great discretion is needed to hold that first move- 
ment up in the air. Koussevitsky seems to do all that can be 
done with it. The careful avoidance of excess pumping is one 
wise means. The joyful feelings are within, not in the jumps. 
It fits well with Thomson’s Seasons— 
Man superior walks 
Amid the glad creation, musing praisc, 
And looking lively gratitude. 


Trying some parts several times, I am struck with the 
musicianly conducting. The lightly balanced scoring may be 
noted—strings and wood wind, with only two horns for brass. 
The first movement is to me most likeable when considered 
through, as it were, half-closed ears. The best bits of the work 
are the brook scene and the storm, and the poorest is the 
finale, which is a pity, but inevitable. Whoever could believe 
in those peasants, giving thanks after a storm? In fact one 
might, but in art, never. The brook movement is about half 
as long again as the first, but does not seem so, because the 
figures do not get on the nerves at all. Koussevitsky makes 
a real pastoral drowse of it. Perhaps the present is not quite 
the best season in which to hear the music—a little late for 


The pale descending year, yet pleasing still, 
A gentler mood inspircs; for now the leaf 
Incessant rustles from the mournful grove. 

But, heard in any mood or at any season, the Brook should 
not fail to charm. Beethoven does not give us more than that 
expression of feeling which he defined (as opposed to imitative 
composition) as his aim in this symphony. Nature meant to 
him nothing very deep ; philosophical notions did not bother 
him in that connection. In any case, he was having a relaxa- 
tion after the Fifth. He was content to take a common enough 
‘‘ plot,” which doubtless more composers than one had used 
before. One who did so was Knecht, whose specification is 
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given in Grove, vol. 3, page 37. He omits the village festival. 
In it the trumpets, not used before, add an edge to the tone. 
This scene rather knocks up the “nature ”’ scheme, showing 
that the composer was not greatly concerned about the unity 
of his poem. The playing in this section is just rough enough 
to touch in the humanity, turning us from one sort of life to 
another. There are only additionally two trombones for the 
Storm, a dandy affair that gets its effects by phrase-shaping, 
not mere noise: an artistic storm, not a barnstorm. The change 
to the last movement, with that flute letting in the sunshine, 
is always an exquisite little pleasure. This movement also is 
encompassed with pure-drawn artistry by the conductor and 
players. His storm I have not heard bettered, especially in 
the thunder-rumbles. Without any excess the recording has 
been faithfully kept to the conductor’s scale. One of the 


things I commend to notice throughout is the planned use of 
stresses. 


All building art is involved in that—phrasing long. 


LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 
cond. by Elgar 


The Severn Suite Elgar 
DB1908 Pts. I and II 
DB1909 Pts. III and IV 
Pt. V 
DB1910 { Contrasts Elgar 


This is the orchestral form of the brass 
band test-piece that Elgar wrote a year 
or two ago, using part of it in the organ 
sonata recently issued. I do not think the original form was 
fully recorded. If so, I have not heard it. This, or the 
orchestral suite, is surely the most effective : except that the 
fugue goes well on the organ. The opening Pomposo is a 
return to the tuneful simplicity which was doubtless felt suitable 
for the use of brass bands: the breadth is welcome, as ever, 
but the over-use of sequence is an old weakness. Part 2 is 
a, Toccata in which we should enjoy the fun of hearing the brass 
do with such exciting ease what the strings are naturally 
expected to skip through, but which always sounds a little 
wonderful from the other band. This second side is a jolly 
rouser, with all the back-straightening swagger we love. The 
Fugue (side 3) shows the threefold strength of Elgar—his 
personal power, his British roots, and his deep knowledge of 
and reverence for Bach. Parry, at his best, comes nearest of 
our other moderns to this fine combination. Parry is unjustly 
neglected by recorders: his suites are widely liked, and the 
pick of the songs raise the standard of English Lieder. Side 4 
has the Minuet, which partakes both of dance and aria feeling. 
This is an excellent record for those who love best of all the 
quiet, intimate Elgar. Its middle section flirts more freely, 
with a pretty coyness, and it has some characteristic orchestral 
colours, contrasts, and combinations. The movement runs on 
to side 5, and then there is a Coda, recollecting the opening. 
A splendid light suite, not among the big half-dozen works for 
the centuries, but capital sport for the times, sweet, hearty, 
refreshing, and our grand E. E. all over. The title of the 
piece on side 6 is incomplete. Contrasts does not convey 
enough. It is Contrasts—-The Gavotte, A.D. 1700 and 1900. 
It forms the third piece of Op. 10—some time in the ’80’s, 
I take it. The contrast is deftly and amusingly arranged, the 
older style being charmingly touched off, and the gay young 
new century putting some happy fal-lals into its idea of how 
the old stuff should be gingered up; and how much more genial 
is the gingering than to-day’s sad gestures of joy! A little 
manipulation of accents is an additional bit of sugar for the 
observant. 





Have you got your copy of 

GRAMOPHONES ACOUSTIC AND RADIO 
Our Official Handbook ? 
Price 1s. 2d. post free 


THE GRAMOPHONE, 10A. Soho Square, London, W.1, 
or from any Newsagent or Dealer 











ECOLE NORMALE CHAMBER ORCHESTRA, PARIS, cond. 
by Cortot 


Sixth Brandenburg Concerto Bach 


lst Mvt.—Pts. I and IT 
DB1626{ 2nd Mvt.—Pt. I 

2nd Mvt.—Pt. II 
DB1627 8rd Mvt.—Pts. I and II 





This is the one scored for two viole da braccio, two viole de 
gamba, violoncello, violone, and cembalo, the last two on one 
line. Modernly, this comes to violas, ’cellos, and double bass. 
We are spared any obtrusiveness of the harpsichord part, of 
which I am glad. The tone is a little frail in this recording, 
and the first movement jogs a bit. Very subtly considered 
stresses are needed to keep up interest, where there is not much 
in colour and range (the highest note is the G just above the treble 
top line). Cortot does not quite get everything out of the 
rhythm that can be got; but, to be frank, some of the Bach 
lively movements, good fin though they are for the players, 
do not go far. He enjoys himself weaving his parts, and the 
strings like that too. For the listener there is not a great deal, 
I feel, however carefully he sets himself to avoid expecting 
what Bach does not set out to give. The middle movement 
uses four staves only—-gambas silent ; really, it is only three 
parts, because of the two bass lines the ‘cello’s is just an 
amplified (crotchet) form of the lowest’s minim-bass. Here 
one can enjoy the broad line-drawing and gracious tune. I like 
especially the page on which it comes so richly in the bass 
(early on side 3). The tone of one or two instruments is 
occasionally the least bit raw, and in the finale it becomes a 
little rough, and sounds more forward than before. The 
roughness is not unpleasing, for it means bite. There is more 
variety of theme this time, and the geniality of the jig gets a 
better rhythmic life from the players. It might be even finer. 
There is likeable style here, and a breadth of life that com- 
mends the recording to me. 


SOCIETE DES CONCERTS DU CONSERVATOIRE, cond. 


by Coppola 
La Mer Debuss\ 
DB4874 lst Mvt.—-Pts. I and II 
DB4875 2nd Mvt.—Pts. I and II 
DB4876 3rd Mvt.—-Pts. I and II 


Debussy has not been sufficiently recorded. He was a 
remarkable man, whose lessons few have been able to learn ; 
for though there was much crude imitation of him, the best 
of his mind was never copied, even to the extent that Franck’s 
was : and the pity is that French music since the War has slid 
so far away from Debussy and dreams. Thankful let us be for 
him: most thankful for those great twenty years from 
L’aprés-midi. The last Connoisseur List contained one of the 
Nocturnes. These splendid successors (1905—about half a 
dozen years later than thern, and next to Pelléas—-1902) are 
called *‘‘ sketches,” and we may think of them in something 
the same way as the Nocturnes, as sea impressions, wonderfully 
complete and finished, but not large-form lay-outs. La Mer 
is a sea of dreams as well as of reality seen through the pris- 
matic imagination of the musician. The titles matter least : 
(1) From Dawn to Noon on the Ocean ; (2) Sport of the Waves ; 
(3) Dialogue of the Wind and Sea. They usefully suggest the 
increasing power of the music through the movements. No 
one, so far as I know, has defiled the music with pretty stories. 
Thematic material is not expected to go through any set 
tricks. Perhaps the best themes to keep in mind in the first 
movement are : (1) the one at bar 12, gently rising and falling, 
on cor anglais and muted trumpet (§ in.) ; it comes again in 
the last movement ; (2) the rising C, F sharp, G sharp, B, 
C sharp, F sharp, on clarinets, after drum-roll—1}; (3) the 
muted horn one (1%) with its continuation, after a few bars, 
on oboe and ’cello ; and (4) the livelier-time one that starts 
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very eatly on side 2 (tripleting up and down, after. the opening 
figure, which has a ‘“‘ snap ”’ like that in bar 3). The last part 
of the movement quiets down to a final theme (solo ’cello, 
1j on side 2). The burst near the end, after the fairly calm 
main body of the work, is exceedingly delightful. 

Sport of the Waves.—A delectable virtuoso scherzo, scarcely 
describable. Cor anglais (side 1, 1} in.) might be noticed, with 
its sliding-down-chromatic start, derived from the flutes’ 
beginning of the movement. This is somewhat developed. A 
little over } in. on side 2 we have the figure (starting with a 
trill) that the fiddles had at ? in. on side 1, and with a string 
continuation in the middle of the gamut, we get a certain 
amount of working up. What fascinating plays of timbre ! 
It is truly astonishing what these bits of themes can do to the 
imagination. Here is one of the wonders of art. Is it pro- 
gramme music, or not ? If it is, in what does the programme 
value and significance consist ? 

Dialogue between Wind and Sea.—Animé et tumultueux: thus 
we progress to our climax: dialogue and conflict. Strings v. 
wood-wind begin it. The muted trumpet (? in.) has a charac- 
teristic lift ; the melody comes from the one first mentioned 
in Movement | (bar 12 of that). After the little pause at 1} in., 
the triplet figure (wood-wind) may be noticed: it comes again, 
easily recognisable, at the start of side 2, being used for a time 
there, in luxuriance of colour. This and the muted trumpet 
theme work out most of the side. Another theme that may 
be listened for in this movement is that rising one (2) which 
came early in Movement 1. That will be heard several times 
in this last movement. Theme-distinguishing needs repeated 
hearings ; even then it may not mean much, except as a 
clinching of the belief that the music really is built. The only 
‘thing that matters, in such art as this, so far removed from 
other people’s practice, is the influence of the music on one’s 


imagination. That, I think, everyone will experience who 
gives it a chance, in this graciously played and cleanly 
balanced recording. 
EDWIN FISCHER AND CHAMBER ORCHESTRA 

Piano Concerto in D minor Bach 


DB4420 1st Mvt.—Pts. I and IT 
DB4421 2nd Mvt.—Pts. I and II 
DB4422 8rd Mvt.—Pts. I and IT 


The label says “‘ Edwin Fischer and his Chamber Orchestra ”’ 
—a body I have not previously heard of. The conductor is not 
named, so presumably we are to conclude that the player acts 
as conductor also. Here is a clear style, good understanding 
between soloist and band, a realisation of opportunities for a 
little give and take, and a sweetly recorded piano. The slow 
movement is a noble creation, with its repeating bass. In a 
certain freedom and forward looking, it may be heard with the 
corresponding movement of the E major violin concerto. The 
first two movements of this work were also used by the 
composer in the church cantata No. 146, Wir miissen durch 
viel Triibsal in das Reich Gottes (We journey through great 
tribulation unto the Kingdom of Heaven), and the interesting 
thing is to note that the opening chorus, to the title-words, 
is the same as this slow movement, with free voice parts added. 
This cantata is worth looking out for in the B.B.C.’s Sunday 
list. With this in mind—the key-thought of tribulation—the 
slow movement takes on deeper meaning. The first movement 
is used as the prelude to the cantata. The finale had grand 
body and strikingly meaty development: the best, I think, 
in any of the concertos. That tefi ta lilt drives it finely along. 
There is a curious hint, in the piano’s middle-part solo at one 
point, of a phrase in the chattering semiquaver solo of the 
first movement (it happened that this third record came late, 
when the others had gone back to the office, and so I cannot 
give the placing of the first-movement figure). In this, it 
comes at side 5, 1f in. Bach in his instrumental works is 
sometimes a spinner of notes that do not convince us of 
“* inevitability,” as we say: of the spread and significance of 


the logic, that is. Here he does the trick as neatly as ever, and 
in addition gives us that comfortable feeling. That is what 
makes the music last. 


MISCHA ELMAN, with Orchestra, cond. by Barbirolli 


Concerto in E Bach 
DB1871 ist Mvt.—Pts. I and II 
DB1872 2nd ——* I and II 
3rd Mvt. 
DB1873{ Prelude in E Bach 


Elman uses a more placid, broad-treading style than Miss 
d’Aranyi, whose supercharged energy is in its different way 
equally effective. Here and there the leisureliness over a 
phrase and the trace of rubato lead to a tiny lack of crispness 
in the rhythm, but there is a gain, I think, in expressiveness. 
If this were too long continued it might weary, but the length 
is right. The player’s use of this element comes out most 
finely in the slow movement, where Bach gets on to the level 
of the best cantata thinking and feeling, and the soloist, 
drawing some subtle shades of tone, carries us aloft too. The 
finale is taken a wee bit joggingly, and on the sober side. I 
could do with a bit more nip in the smaller rhythmic figures 
here. The combination of solidity with freedom is attractive. 
The label for the fill-up is incomplete. Why not tell us that the 
‘Prelude in E”’ is from the third partita for solo violin ? 
This is the one which Sir Henry Wood has made the finale of 
his sixth Bachian suite, adding an accompaniment to it. 
Bach used the movement on various other occasions. He may 
well have been fond of it, for it lifts the heart. Elman touches 
it with a sure finger, and always maintains that roundness of 
quality that makes his tone tell so surely, and that records so 
remarkably well. 


PHILADELPHIA CHAMBER STRING SIMPHONIETTA, cond. 


by Sevitzky 
Concerto Grosso Bloch 
DBI987{ dnd Mvi.—Pt. 1 
DB1988 { — aT 
DB1900 { aa" Bach 


Bloch is a composer, hitherto very little recorded, in whom 
I have much faith. He is a Swiss Jew, born in 1880, who 
studied under Dalcroze and Rey at Geneva, at Brussels with 
Schérg, Ysaye, and Rasse, and with Knorr (who also taught 
Quilter and O’Neill) at Frankfort. He had a thin time of it at 
home, helped in business for a while, then conducted and 
lectured in Switzerland. He conducted for Maud Allan in 
America, and settled there for a time, becoming head in turn 
of the Cleveland Institute of Music and of the San Francisco 
Conservatoire. A few years ago he went back to Switzerland 
to live. A good account of his music is in Mary Chiesa’s 
Ernest Bloch (Rome, Paravia: probably obtainable through 
Chester, Schott or Hawkes : but whether in English, I am not 
sure : the early copy I read was in Italian). He has written 
some big works, the one that impressed me most of all being 
his symphony Israel, with a vocal ending. He gets to the 
heart of Jewry, concentrating the strange, stirring history of 
his race. I found his hour-long quartet a stiff dose, ten years 
ago, but it is so rarely heard that that memory is not sufficient. 
I believe another chamber work of his is to be included in 
the present Connoisseur list. Incidentally, Bloch, prophet, 
philosopher, and perhaps satirist—a tincture—predicted-the 
downfall of U.S. business in some notes to his tone-poem 
America (1926). I wish the B.B.C. would do America, with 
Helvetia, and give us Israel again. E. N. spoke of the last as 
‘*a work that we should rejoice to see taking its place in the 
London repertory.”. This Concerto Grosso is a suite for strings 
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and piano, which the splendid London String Players (Herbert 
Menges’) have several times broadcast. I think they play it 
better even than the very able Philadelphians, whose founder 
and conductor is Mr. Sevitzky. This organization, six years 
old, consists of eighteen strings of the famous Philadelphia 
Orchestra. The movements are Prelude, Dirge, Pastorale and 
Rustic Dances, and Fugue. Though this is not one of his 
biggest works, its unpretentious virtues are attractive. It is 
strong, keen, non-Jewish music, which he wrote in 1924—5 
for his pupils’ orchestra at Cleveland. Hence, presumably, a 
reasonable limitation in difficulty. With it there is one of 
Bach’s heart-easing airs, making the set, to my mind, a 
reliable nap. 

The Dirge has an easy eloquence of phrase. After the first 
presentation the piano joins in a few bold antiphonal figures, 
making keen momentary clashes. Four- 
part violins start the next section (side 
2, 2in.). Upon this breaks the insistence 
of the opening ejaculation. A misterioso 
passage of meditation ends side 2, and 
on side 3 the piano strikes in with the 
first theme, with which the movement 
finishes. Its slightly acid tang is 
notable. Without a long pause the 
viola and violin begin the Pastorale 
mood, into which comes an anticipation 
of the dance soon to begin (? in. from 
end of side 3)—a jolly free-rhythmer. 
Herein are said to be hints of Swiss 
folk-song. Will it be believed that, 
familiar as it is, I cannot at the moment 
put a name to the tune of which this 
lilt reminds me, and must remind every- 
body? Another bonny tune comes on 
side 4, a quiet one this time, and a 
bit of stylith theme-combination leads 
to what sounds like a suggestion of 
the Dirge theme (1} in. from end), just 
as the last rally begins. A pleasant 
companion indeed, healthy, well-made 
music, not pretending to be anything 
more than it is—a little packet of fragrant country notions. 

The Fugue (side 5) is a capital specimen, running on velvet, 
its discords being salutary, not of the broken-bottle variety. 
An old, hardened attempter of fugues, I would give a fiver to 
be able to write one half (!—a tenth) as good. Its devices need 
not be detailed. One, easy to spot, may be relished—the 
theme’s coming in augmentation, as we call it (longer notes 
than at first), 1 in. from the end of the side. Listen, just 
after, for the piano’s inversion of this. At 1} in. a touch of 
the Prelude is worked in: I do not much care for the hurrying 
at the end: these broad fugal vessels need a steady pace all 
through, to my mind. There is a bit here which my fibre takes 
ill—probably other copies are all right. The playing is just 
a wee bit stodgy as regards fine points of rhythm. I think 
Menges’ people get a slightly stronger, broader phrased, lither 
lift into it: but this is a small point, for of course the 
Philadelphians are a sound, musicianly body. Lacking the 
score, I have regaled myself with half a dozen performances, 
to learn the piece. It has indeed, in the words of the vaudeville 
folk, “‘ stopped the show,” holding up my reviewing for half 
an afternoon. This may be pardoned an ancient who loves to 
think that fugues are still labelled ‘“‘ academic” and ‘‘outworn”’ 
by certain lackwits, and to muse happily on the fate that in 
the next world surely awaits such sots. 

W. R. A. 





ALFRED CORTOT 


INSTRUMENTAL 


PIANO 
ALFRED CORTOT 
DA1333-6 Third Sonata, Op. 58, in B minor 


The first movement of the Chopin Sonata takes three sides ; 
Scherzo, side 4 ; slow movement and finale, one record each. 

Apparently there has been no electrical recording of this 
Chopin Sonata since the very early Columbia set by Grainger, 
and none at all of the Schumann. It is commonly said that 
neither of these two romantics was at home in set pieces of the 
sonata type. It is true that Chopin’s first movement is open 
to certain criticism. The first subject, for instance, spreads 
rather vaguely, and the movement as a whole does not give a 
very well-proportioned, purposeful im- 
pression. But it is, instead of drama, 
a group of characters, as is the Prologue 
to the Canterbury Tales—and a good 
group, in other words fine music. The 
Scherzo is almost equal to his inde- 
pendent Scherzos, though fittingly 
shorter; and the slow movement is 
indisputably a great slow movement. 
The finale is superbly masterful; every 
note bespeaks a purposeful pressing 
forward, with not one glance to right 
or left. I know very few finales, by 
Beethoven or anyone else, equal to 
this. There is even structural interest 
(which need not, however, be discussed 
here) in this, as in many other of 
Chopin’s works. However well you take 
to this Sonata at first acquaintance, it is 
likely to grow on you still further. And 
the same is probably true of this 
performance. One finds solid sincerity 
and single-mindedness in both. We are 
specially grateful to Cortot for letting 
us hear the notes, not occasionally but 
always. He does not indulge in mean- 
ingless, indistinguishable rushes, which nearly all pianists, 
even great ones, seem to think is correct Chopin playing. 
There is fine tone, perhaps on the brilliant rather than 
the sympathetic side, as recorded—and the recording seems 
almost always very good indeed. Only in the slow movement 
is Cortot at all disappointing. He is eloquent and sensitive 
indeed ; but he does not quite cast a spell, or if he does, many 
times, he dispels it with a too business-like touch, e.g., exactly 
1 in. after the start, and again at 1g in. and 1f in. We should 
lose all sense of time in this music, instead of which we are, as 
it were, never allowed to forget that the gramophone disc of 
yesterday and to-day is anything but timeless. Even so, we 
can appreciate one noble or beautiful passage after another ; 
and this is unquestionably a fine set of records. 

As it is at least seven years since the Grainger recording 
appeared, a concise summary of the first movement may be 
helpful. (The other movements are sufficiently self-explana- 
tory.) Notice the very opening notes—a rapid, descending 
motif of five notes, followed by a rising and swelling chordal 
phrase. The descending motif dominates, until we reach the 
second subject, at 1} in.: a typical cantabile melody in the 
relative major key (D), with many ramifications. Side 2 begins 
with an exquisite thought exquisitely presented by Cortot 
(the codetta, if you like). Development begins at } in. after 
the start of side 2. 


Chopin 








Reviews of other records from this catalogue will be found in THE GRAMOPHONE for October 
1931 (Supplement) and for June, July, August, September, November and December 1932, 
copies of all of which are still available. 
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VLADIMIR HOROWITZ 


Mazurka in F minor, Op. 7, No. 3 
DA13059 inde in F, Op. 10, No. 8 


This Horowitz record may be only a miniature, but what 
a marvel of a miniature! It would be difficult to exaggerate 
its excellence. This is what a Chopin Mazurka—a good one, 
perhaps one must say—can be. Chopin and Horowitz here 
give us a little musical gem that is as nearly perfect as anything 
ever will be in this world. Nuance is perfected as near vanishing 
point as one can conceive. And the recording is coming near 
perfection: it suggests that the last poetic touch of subtle 
pianism is not unattainable. If any criticism can be made, it is 
that in the Etude the left hand might be a shade clearer. 


Chopin 
Chopin 


ALEXANDER BOROVSKY 


Prelude and Fugue in C sharp 
The Flight of the Bumble Bee 


Rimsky-Korsakov, arr. Perelman 


Bach 
DAI1308 


For everyone who conducts, plays, or sings Bach, the first 
essential is to realize the conditions for which his music was 
written : conditions in which art was everything, and power 
(sheer dynamics, as distinct from dynamic contrast) little or 
nothing. No doubt some Bach, modern that he is, cannot be 
held in leash. One thinks, for instance, of his colossal organ 
music. But he who plays ‘“‘ The 48 ’’ on a modern grand needs 
especially to be on his guard. The third Prelude and Fugue are 
(both of them) apt to be tempting, by their high spirits (is there, 
however, a plaintive tone in them ?) ; yet I think, remembering 
Bach’s favourite keyboard instrument, the clavichord, they 
must remain light and dainty. I am, therefore, grateful to 
Borovsky for a very neat, finished, and well-judged perform- 
ance. As dynamic and other indications had hardly begun to 
appear in Bach’s time, and here there is probably not one 
throughout, interpretation is up: to the performer. I like 
Borovsky’s ; the second half or so of the Fugue might perhaps 
be built up a little more. The Bumble Bee transcription is in 
some ways very effective, and Borovsky makes much of it. 
The recording is very good. 


MISCHA LEVITZKI 
DB1906-7 Sonata, Op. 22, in G minor 


The first two movements of the Schumann Sonata have one 
side each ; the first side of the second record (misleadingly 
labelled) contains the Scherzo and the beginning of the Rondo, 
the second side concludes the Rondo. 

Schumann, we have to admit, finds difficulty in getting into 
his stride in a strait-jacket sonata, and doesn’t seem able to 
design a coat for his cloth (except in one or two perhaps notable 
features). The first subject of the first movement makes three 
attempts to get going, and in the end more or less gives it up. 
The second subject is a perfectly good, typical syncopated 
Schumann tune ; but long before rounding it off Schumann 
makes the mistake of thinking that as this is a sonata first 
movement he must be off elsewhere. The development, 
however, is strong and vital, and in this and the Coda he 
perhaps redeems the movement, finding his own individual 
style, and, at the very end, giving us a brief but really vital 
treatment of his first subject. The second movement is 
Schumann at his meditative best. The Scherzo is good, too 
(in certain passages magnificent), recalling Papillons and 
Carnival. The central theme of the Rondo is rather dull and 
fussy, the second theme characteristic but weakish, but there 
is some good music in the course of this finale, and a very telling 
Coda (‘‘ Quasi Cadenza’”’). Even this work as a whole, more- 
over, grows on one, by virtue, perhaps, of its sincerity. 

What one specially likes in Levitzki’s performance (which is 
excellently recorded) is the spontaneity, and the general light- 
ness, both physical and mental. One must add that there is 
great brilliance, and at times notable finesse (including a 
wonderfully subtle touch in one or two places). He does, 


Schumann 


however, sacrifice clarity to brilliance now and then, especially 
in certain unintelligible, even if note-perfect, scrambles. 
There are also one or two curious little lapses, e.g. the end of the 
first subject (} in. after the start of side 1, lst movement), 
where he shows undignified haste. The second subject of this 
movement begins at #} in. Development begins at 1-1 in. 
The theme which alternates so tellingly with the first subject 
motif at the start of the Development originates from the 
passage immediately before the big chords that led to the 
second subject (i.e. about }$ in. after the start of the record). 
The false start of the Recapitulation at exactly 2 in. has deadly 
effect after all those futile attempts at the outset of the move- 
ment. But we can see Schumann’s aim, and after the first 
shock can appreciate the real point. The Recapitulation 
begins in earnest at 2-25 in. 

The 2nd movement begins with a simple, if perhaps pro- 
found, melody, repeated at in. At 1-2 in., a development of 
the melody, Chopinesque, very expressive, and very well 
played. The theme returns, in full, at 2 in. The last inch or 
so is Coda—Schumann at his best, though with a strain of 
weakness towards the end. In this movement Levitzki casts 
the spell that Cortot seems to override in the Chopin slow 
movement. It is almost entirely a matter of taking his time. 
His tone, too, is very sympathetic, and excellently recorded. 
The Scherzo has a form of its own, of rondo character. The 
chief theme is followed by a syncopated one at -3 in., after which 
the chief theme returns. At -85 in. a third theme enters (the 
theme in the bass, first and third bars, is very subtly played, 
but the right hand is too loud), but turns into a development 
of the second theme, which reaches a resplendent true- 
Schumann climax. The Rondo starts just under 2 in. after 
the start of the record. Its second theme comes at 2-4 in. 
Much bustle music follows (last side), also some development 
of the chief theme. The Recapitulation begins at -8 in. On the 
last } in. we have a brilliant Coda a la Bach, which is played 
without quite the lucidity we should like. 

C.M.C. 


CHAMBER MUSIC 

BUDAPEST STRING QUARTET (Roismann-Schneider-Ipolyi- 
Schneider) 

Quartet in C, K465 


Mozart 


DB1863-5 First two movements, a record each ; second 
two movements, a side each. 
DA1304 _Italian Serenade Wolf 


This Mozart Quartet is one of the most famous, yet no 
records of it have appeared since June 1929! (I see the Capet 
records reviewed in THE GRAMOPHONE of that date are still in 
the Columbia catalogue.) There are, in fact, only about half 
a dozen of Mozart’s twenty-six string quartets in the H.M.V. 
and Columbia 1933 catalogues; truly there is still plenty 
of ground to explore. This is the Quartet about which 
there was such a row when it first appeared, owing to the 
extraordinary opening (people were able to track down a 
“false relation ’’ without having to overstrain their wits). 
As a matter of fact, if you play the first two and a half bars, 
or even the first nine, to anyone who has never heard, or heard 
of, the work, I will wager they will not guess Mozart. The 
whole Introduction, indeed, savours more of Purcell than of 
any other composer. One of the six quartets which were 
Mozart’s first published works for this ensemble, and which he 
dedicated to Haydn, this is far freer, more enterprising, richer, 
and altogether more vital harmonically than any later Mozart. 
It is quite different from any Beethoven, even from later 
composers ; it has a more ‘“‘ modern,” certainly more direct 
effect, and whether or not the opening is “ successful ” (super- 
ficially, of course, we no longer even need to think about that), 
and whether or not Mozart’s subsequent restricting of his 
style was beneficial, we may wonder whether, if he had lived 
longer, he might not have developed his very poor, cut-and- 
dried harmonic system. At any rate, this is one of the most 
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heartening of his works ; in the first ; But Dvorak was born more than a 
movement, especially, he seems to be | | : i century after Haydn, when conditions 





the spirit in which the Budapest 
Quartet play it. Refinement gives 
place to strength and vitality as the 
chief aim (though that does not 
mean roughness) ; the performance is 
characterized by its successful com- 
bination of free verve with clarity and 
good ensemble. Tone is good, the 
recording being full and rich and 
resonant, though not entirely free 
from peakiness. 

The slow Introduction ends, and the 
first movement proper begins, at 
13 in. A second theme comes at 2 in., 
a third at 23 in. (j in. before the end 
of side 1). Side 1 ends with a delicious codetta on the first 
subject. Development begins side 2, and the Recapitulation 
starts at a fraction over 1 in. The 2nd movement is a fine, 
strong, healthy slow movement, more akin in spirit (though 
not at all, of course, in style) to Bach’s slow movements than 
to subsequent ones. It is in the familiar form, sonata form 
without a full development section. Second subject, 13 in., 
recapitulation (which is varied and has the second subject 
extended) ? in. before end of side 1. There is a Coda of some 
length. All that need be said of the Minuet-and-Trio is that 
the Trio begins at 13 in. In the Finale, second subject comes 
at 4 in., Development 1} in., Recapitulation 1} in. In the 
Coda a dozen bars are cut (394-406); there certainly seems 
no room left on the record, and it is a case which we really 
cannot make a song about. 

The battle of the Wolfists and the anti-Wolfists may rage 
indefinitely ; but we may agree at once that the Italian 
Serenade, at least, is immortal. As immortal as the Italian 
serenader, whether he is serenading in this particular year or 
not. What music it is! At first one may possibly think, rather 
a German’s reaction to an Italian serenade. But then one 
begins to realise that not only is it so original and brilliantly 
clever that the musician finds himself continuously divided 
between wanting to stop delightedly to see how it is done, and 
wanting delightedly to let it go on—not only this, but that 
Wolf is out-serenading the serenaders—that one cannot imagine 
a more irresistible serenading ‘ in real life.”” Then one remem- 
bers that Wolf came from Styria, which is only just over the 
Austrian border from Italy. Anyhow, this is real light music : 
light, and plain as a pikestaff, but brilliant, instead of inane. 
Analysis would be absurd ; but one must mention the delicious 
passage where the two violins make rings round one another, 
one of them playing the principal tune, the last 3 in. of side 1. 
A recording of this Serenade was one of the many notable 
works of N.G.S. pioneering. 


glorying in his powers. And that is ! . 











PRAGUE STRING QUARTET (Richard Zika, Herbert Berger, 
Ladislav Cerny, and Milos Sadlo) 
DB1919-22 Quartet in G, Op. 106 Dvorak 
First movement, first record ; second movement, 
sides 3-5 (part); third movement, sides 5-6; 
finale, last record. Miniature score, Eulenberg. 


I wonder what estimate most readers of THE GRAMOPHONE 
hold of Dvorak nowadays. There seems some danger of his 
being written down a minor composer. This is no place to 
discuss his music in general, except so far as concerns this 
Quartet, which we must’ place roughly ; and to do that we 
must have a rough idea what to us is great music. The grand 
manner in Beethoven is simply part of his magnificent self ; not 
so often in other composers. If we must have the grand 
manner, much of Dvorak’s must certainly be ruled out ; but 
so must most of Haydn’s, whereas Haydn is at least faring 
better than Dvorak. Haydn, like Dvorak, had a peasant’s 
soul, but a great one ; and they were both musical geniuses. 





were vastly different. Haydn was a 
court musician; and while no note of 
his could but be honest and sincere, 
yet his musical speech was courtly 
and highly polished. Dvorak entered 
no nobleman’s establishment; he was, 
indeed, a conscious and chosen leader 
in the strong Bohemian nationalist 

















~ cause ; and his musical speech (after, 


be it noted, an early turning aside 
after Wagner) was always straight- 








forward, completely natural, and frank. 





And we are always apt to titter at a 
a rustic’s conversation and accent, and 

fail to appreciate his worth. From 

the very first phrase of this Quartet, 
one cannot fail to notice that it is totally unlike any other 
music. In spirit it is pure Bohemian folk-music, though it is 
technically masterly and in fact remarkable. Dvorak wrote it 
immediately after he had returned home from New York. | 
must leave you to imagine from this what inimitable music 
this is—or rather to discover for yourself, for no one can afford 
to miss this work. The first subject of the first movement 
starts without a single introductory note. A second theme is 
announced just over 3 in. by viola and ’cello in octaves. The 
blissful second subject comes at 1} in. The development 
section, which starts { in. before the end of side 1, discusses these 
three themes—a discussion which has, indeed, already started. 
Recapitulation (somewhat enriched) begins at { in. on side 2. 
Than the return of the second subject (13 in.) no more heavenly 
music has yet been conceived on this earth. The last { in. is 
Coda (first subject). The second movement is very noble 
music, remarkably free, yet consistent and coherent, in its 
expression. It is simply a treatment (in free variations) of two 
closely related ideas, the first of which is merely mentioned in 
the opening sentence, the second stated fully immediately 
afterwards. The first is given in full next, at 13 in. Sections 
begin at 1-2 in. before end of side 1, at start of side 2, start of 
side 3. The third movement starts 1 in. before the end of that 
side. Note the extraordinary gait ~ in. before end—viola and 
’cello in cross rhythms. An _ extraordinarily quaint and 
fascinating new theme starts side 6 (viola and first violin in 
dialogue). After the chief theme has been repeated, a more 
sober but equally attractive third theme, 1} in. Chief theme 
once again. In the finale that blissful second subject of the 
first movement plays a prominent, though not the leading, part. 
There are two cuts here: p. 45, penultimate line to in tempo, 
next page ; p. 47, line 4, bar 3, to end of line 4, p. 48 ; the first 
of these cuts out altogether a recalling of the opening of the 
Quartet. Apparently these are the first records of the Prague 
players. Each instrument has keen, clear, bright, natural tone 
which I personally find very refreshing after the very pre- 
valent modern adipose string tone. It is obviously faithfully 
recorded, though not quite so forward and smooth as in the 
best modern recording. One hopes to find that these com- 
patriots of Dvorak bring his music splendidly alive, and one’s 
hopes are not disappointed—and this is music of such keen, 
athletic vitality that, as you will find here, there is nerve and 
muscle in it that even Dvorak’s interpretative marks (of which 
I have counted fifty-two, excluding slurs, in one typical line) 
are powerless to show. For many people this will be not 
merely a valued, but a favourite set of records. 








Owners of “Expert” instruments will hear 
these records to their best advantage. 


E. M. Ginn 
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PRO ARTE QUARTET (Strings) (Onnou, Prevost, Halleux and 
Maas) 


Quartet in G minor, Op. 10 Debussy 
DB1878-81< Interludium in modo antico (No. 3 of Five 
Novelettes, Op. 15) Glazounov 
(And with Alfredo Casella—Pianist) 
Piano Quintet Ernest Bloch 


DB1882-5 


Miniature score of the Debussy, Durand. 
In the Debussy, first movement, one record ; 
second movement, side 3; third, sides 4-5; 
fourth, sides 6-7 (Glazounov ‘on last side). 
Bloch : first movement, first record ; each of the 
other two movements, 3 sides each. 


The Léner and Virtuoso records of the Debussy Quartet— 
yet another standard work introduced to the gramophone by 
the N.G.S.—still stand in the Columbia and H.M.V. catalogues. 
Now we have a set of a very high order. The recording is very 
good indeed, though the tone is a little too good to be true ; 
there is a touch of brass or metal flute quality in it, most 
noticeable in full, sustained ensemble, as in the Glazounov. 
But the fact remains that these records are good to the ear. 
As for the performance, following it with the score one cannot 
but marvel at the assured perfection, the easy mastery of 
every note and every nuance, at the same time delighting in 
the result. One does not think of the players’ “‘ interpreting ” 
it in any particular way—Latin, impressionist, or any other— 
one merely feels that they are bringing to life every note, and 
each of the very numerous and detailed markings in the score. 
There is in my score a place (at the end of bar 1, p. 21, to be 
explicit) where I have inserted a large comma, indicative of a 
certain performance. That is really an exaggeration of a 
subtlety unmistakably shown in Debussy’s own directions. 
I doubt if there is a single instance in this performance where 
one could add anything to the printed score (except, perhaps, 
the delicious little seamper 1} in. after the start of the finale). 
Yet (at any rate, when one listens without the score) one 
receives the strongest and clearest possible impression of 
utterly French music : of something completely different from 
all the string quartet music from Haydn to Brahms. I have 
called this a standard work: in another fifty years’ time will 
it still seem the classic it is perhaps generally considered to-day ? 
I doubt it. There are too many snippety bits of tune, and 
clever metamorphoses of the motto theme, and repetitions. 


(It is a revelation to note how often in this work Debussy gives 


us a single bar, or a two-bar phrase, and then has to repeat it.) 
But it will be a long time before it can be displaced as one of 
the most notable works in the French musical language. 
Perhaps for full appreciation of this Quartet, apart from 
purely intellectual, technical interest, all we need is to keep 
track of the motto theme in all its vicissitudes ; to do that 
certainly seems essential. Notice first, then, the opening 
phrase (the first two bars or so). After the short opening 
paragraph we hear little of it, except in another short para- 
graph just over 1 in., until the development begins, at exactly 
2 in., where it is muttered once or twice, already slightly 
changed, by the ’cello. At the climax which follows it is 
loudly declaimed in chords—such handfuls of notes, and of 
tone, that it is not very clear. First violin, however, next 
develops it more lyrically. It opens side 2 in ’cello. It is 
again loudly declaimed at the start of the recapitulation, 
at 1,; in. The second movement is almost entirely made out 
of the motto theme. First four twangs, then a phrase on 
viola—the motto theme in a new dress. The twangs are 
repeated, then viola reiterates his phrase literally non-stop, 
while the others supply the variety, pizzicato. (This is not 
quite as clear as possible ; also it is curious to notice that the 
viola seldom stops his bow completely on his fourth note.) 
Just before 1in., a lyrical middle section, the motto now sung 
slowly. Just 1 in. before the end, the motto treated very 
freely. The slow movement hardly remembers the motto, and 
explains itself. The finale makes several attempts to start, 
similar to the attempts of the finale of Beethoven’s Choral 


Symphony. It does not succeed till 1 in., where a well-marked 
theme is twice started by viola, each time taken up by first 
violin. (Is intonation impeccable here ?) Out of that and the 
motto theme practically the whole finale is built. The 
Glazounov is at the opposite pole. It is a humble descendant 
of the family of Russian church music, and purer blooded 
than some of the direct descendants ; therefore, solid nourish- 
ment for the spirit, when one has got over the first nasty 
disappointment of that flattened B, right at the very end, after 
about five minutes of absolutely pure diatonic modality. 

No living composer commands, by his music, more attention, 
or commands it in more masterful tones, than Ernest Bloch ; 
though the command has been practically ignored in this 
country, so far. That he is saying things that have not been 
said before (at any rate in a modern concert hall), and that. 
no one else is saying now, seems clear. It is surely impos- 
sible to hear this Quintet without being immensely impressed 
by its elementalism. And there are unmistakable noble and 
lofty characteristics, whether pure or alloyed. I am not sure 
about much of the first movement, and the more excited parts 
of the third. But I am quite sure about much of the slow 
movement, especially the earlier part, and most of the finale, 
especially the whole of the last record side: the first favourable 
impression has deepened considerably. I have not yet been 
able to see a score, but I have found Miss Rebecca Clarke’s 
article in the Cobbett Cyclopedic Survey very helpful. 

Bloch’s technique is consummate—and his string technique, 
be it said, is that of a pupil of Ysaye. In this work he uses 
quarter-tones, but only occasionally, and then as mere grace 
notes above or below one of the twelve notes of the semitonic 
scale. His themes seem to be germs, from which the music 
grows ; or, I think one might more vividly, indeed more 
realistically, put it, plants on which it flowers. Incisive 
motifs, each consisting of a few notes, and all of them certainly 
very pithy ! These motifs, in fact, are stark, without so much 
as an auxiliary note among them, except an occasional quarter- 
tone, as already mentioned. The first subject of the first 
movement is the germ of the whole work (the trunk of the tree). 
It is a dual theme, heard at the outset in the piano, the first 
part in slow notes deep in the bass, the second in quicker notes 
in the treble. Call them (a) and (b). (b) becomes clearer, and 
is developed, at ;; in., in loud strings. After climax, at 
about 1} in., we hear (a) clearly on the ’cello, then the second 
subject of the movement in viola (at 1, in. ; note very distinct 


}-tone above last note). Development seems to begin side 2, 
recapitulation at about 13 in. A programme is the last thing 
to suggest, but it is impossible not to be transported to the 
desert with these immemorial nomads by the great second 
movement. First theme (viola), (6), with seventh now become 
octave, and sharp fourth become the fifth. Second theme, 
drooping motif at 13 in., (a) is used a lot. Strange new theme 
(cf. Debussy quartet !), ;; in. on side 2. In the finale, N.B. 
theme immediately after big climax, half-way through side 1— 
here mixed with wailings, but attains a lovely and serene end 
to the work, which begins to come in sight at the start of 
side 2, still more clearly at the start of the last side, the whole 
of which is one long stretch of lofty music. (a) and (6) are of 
course very prominent. Before the peroration (last 1} in.) 
we reach a real full close in C major, complete with dominant 
seventh, ete. ! i 

The performance seems to be a fine one, of a very difficult 
work ; and the recording is, at the least, good enough for one 
to be able to think only of the music. 

C, M. CRABTREE. 





Every record in the Connoisseur Catalogue is stocked by 


ALFRED IMHOF Ltd. 
112, New Oxford Street, London, W.C.|! 
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THE COMPLETE DECCA-POLYDOR CATALOGUE 


by W. A. CHISLETT 


HE recently issued complete Catalogue of Decca-Polydor 

records is a startling reminder of the large number of good, 
and in a number of cases unique, records issued under this label 
during the last eighteen months. The first issue was as recent 
as March 1932, and already the complete catalogue runs to 
twenty-four closely printed pages 
and this without any undue dupli- 
cation or cross-references. 

It is both fortunate and unfor- 
tunate that these records should 
all have been issued while we 
have been in the throes of a 
trade depression. Fortunate for 
hard-hit buyers because of the 
cheap prices. The most expen- 
sive record in the list costs only 
four shillings, while many first- 
class records are available at 
three and sixpence and half a 
crown respectively. Unfortunate 
for the Decca Company because 
whatever the sales of these 
records may have been—and 
about this I know little or nothing 
—there is no doubt that they 
would have been considerably bigger in more prosperous times. 

Business men tell us that the tide has turned. I read 
recently of an economist submitting as proof of this particulars 
of the present sales of golf-balls. This showed that the pro- 
portion of higher-priced balls sold this year was much greater 
than during the same period of last year, and was gradually 
getting nearer to the numbers sold in the more prosperous years 
of the later twenties. If business men now feel justified in 
buying two-shilling golf-balls in preference to shilling ones, they 
may also be beginning to feel able to indulge themselves still 
further by the acquisition of more records for their gramophones 
than they have been buying of late, in which case the present 
is a good time to examine the Decca-Polydor Catalogue in 
some detail for bargains which perforce may have been missed 
when the supplements were issued month by month. 

By every right first place in the Decca-Polydor list must be 
given to Beethoven’s Mass in D. This is such a stupendously 
difficult work to record that a cachet of distinction is almost 
automatically attached to any company which tackles the task 
successfully. What manner of work is this? Few if any 
works of art can ever have cost more in sheer hard work. It 
was commenced in the autumn of 1818 and was intended for 
the installation of Beethoven’s patron, the Archduke Rudolph, 
as Archbishop of Olmutz, which was fixed for March 20th, 1820, 
but the Mass was not actually completed until early in 1823, 
and during much of this time Beethoven was not engaged on 
any other work. Schindler tells us of a scene which occurred 
during the writing of the Credo—a house deserted by the 
servants and denuded of all comfort ; Beethoven shut up in his 
study, shouting, singing, stamping as if in actual conflict of 
life and death over the fugue et Vitam Venturi; his sudden 
appearance wild, dishevelled, and faint with toil and twenty- 
four hours’ fast. Sir Henry Hadow says that “‘ while there is 
more beauty in Mozart, in Bach or in the white radiance of 
Palestrina, not even they have uttered truths of such tremendous 
import. . . . We almost forget that we are listening to music, 
we set aside all questions of taste and pleasure ; we are brought 
face to face with that ultimate Reality, of which beauty itself 
is but a mode and an adumbration.”’ 

On the other hand, I once heard a well-known English 
composer say that the only pleasure he derived from hearing 





THE BERLIN PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA WITH 
FURTWANGLER CONDUCTING 


the Mass in D was. the comforting realisation that even the 
greatest of men ‘‘ nod ”’ sometimes. 

Most amateurs of music will, I fancy, steer a middle course. 
Few of them will find it music which they will want to live with 
day by day, and probably equally few will find in it nothing to 


love, admire, or respect. What- 
ever may be the personal 
reactions and views of each 


individual, they can now be 
based on the knowledge only to 
be acquired by repeated hearings. 

I myself am always thrilled to 
the very core by the first part of 
Agnus Dei, and by a fortunate 
chance this is one of the best bits 
of recording throughout the 
whole set of records. To those 
who do not desire or cannot 
afford the whole album of eleven 
records my counsel is to acquire 
CA8069, which contains the 
Kyrie and Christe, and CA8076—7, 
which contain the whole of the 
Benedictus and the opening of 
Agnus Dei. 

Of the several standard symphonies I intend only to mention 
César Franck’s Symphony in D minor, and I single this out 
because. the performance by the Lamoureux Orchestra of 
Paris under the direction of Albert Wolff is so different from 
the performances we so often hear. It is, I think, more than a 
little significant that a work such as this should retain its 
popularity in these hectic days, for its quiet sincerity and 
essential though extended classicism seem so foreign to the 
spirit of the present time. Is it, one wonders, that the present 
and recent apparent turbulence which seems to regard rhythm 
as the chief or indeed almost the only factor in music, may be 
only a veneer or even a mere affectation? Speculation apart, 
here we have a sincere and classical performance, without any 
of the adventitious aids frequently adopted by star conductors, 
of a sincere and lovely work. 

From César Franck to his favourite pupil and biographer 
Vincent d’Indy is a short and very natural step, and one of the 
plums in the Decca-Polydor Catalogue undoubtedly is the 
latter’s Symphony for Orchestra and Piano, Op. 25, played by 
the Lamoureux Orchestra and Jeanne Marie Darré. Note 
first of all that this is a work for Orchestra and Piano and 
not for Piano and Orchestra. There is nothing of the concerto 
about this symphony, and almost my only criticism of these 
three records is that the piano is a shade too obtrusive in a few 
places. D’Indy, though born in Paris, was not a Parisian in any 
way. He came of old Cévenole stock, and whenever possible 
he spent his summers among the mountains from which his 
people sprang. The whole of this symphony (which is more 
often than not referred to as the Symphonie sur un chant 
montagnard frangais) is based on a folk-song of the Cévennes 
which is heard in the cor Anglais at the very beginning. It is 
a fascinating and joyous affair altogether, and it is quite 
unaccountable to me that it is not more frequently performed 
in England. 

Unlike the music of Vincent d’Indy, which has been 
undeservedly neglected by recording companies, that of Richard 
Strauss has received its due meed of attention. Some of the 
more popular works have been recorded many times by various 
companies. One such is that marvellous creation of a young 
man of 24, Don Juan. I have heard records of this which have 
annoyed me and others which have pleased me, but none can 
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compare with those directed by the composer himself. Strauss, 
like Elgar, is incomparable when conducting his own works. 
He makes no efforts to impress or to underline, but allows the 
music to flow naturally and steadily and to speak for itself. 
Another record in which we have the advantage of Strauss’s 
own interpretation is the horribly fascinating Salome’s Dance. 

Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks, on the other hand, is 
conducted by Fiirtwangler, and here we have a beautiful 
refinement which, however, hardly seems in keeping with the 
character of Till, who, after all, was not a courtier but a 
thorough-paced rogue. The quality of the recording also has 
its share in this somewhat unnatural taming 
or civilising of Till the rogue and outlaw. 
One feels, here and there, that a nervous 
recording engineer has turned the “juice” 
down when he knew a climax was approach- 
ing. I myself should have preferred the crash 
I was expecting, even if accompanied by a bit 
of a blast. It is a fine performance, however, 
and “chacun & son goat.” 

From Der Rosenkavalier we have two 
records containing four excerpts which make 
us long for more. Why does not some com- 
pany give us this lovely Opera complete, or 
if this be thought too big an undertaking, 
an album of lengthy extracts? Elisabeth 
Ohms is one of the finest dramatic sopranos 
in the world to-day, and she expresses per- 
fectly the pathos of the two beautiful songs 


sung on one record by Theodor Scheid], who has taken the same 
part in many performances, I believe, and others of which are 
given in a twelve-inch Selection played by the Berlin 
Charlottenburg Opera Orchestra conducted by Alois Melichar. 
The recording in both cases is splendid. 

Another modern composer is Florent Schmitt, whose 
Viennese Rhapsody is played by Albert Wolff and the Lamoureux 
Orchestra. Some people will enjoy its mild diablerie, but 
to me it is just Liszt-and-water doped with a few modern 
mannerisms. Further modern music is a Bulgarian Rhap- 
sody called Vardar, by Pantscho Wladigeroff, a Bulgar, 
although he was actually born in Zurich in 
1899. Wladigeroff studied under Paul Juon 
and Georg Schumann in Berlin and later 
became the conductor of the Reinhardt 
Theatre, for the production at which he 
composed the incidental music to Strindberg’s 
‘“Traumspiel.” He seems to be a_ prolific 
composer though he is quite unknown in our 
English Concert Halls. This is a pity, for if 
Vardar may be taken as typical he has some- 
thing to say that is worth hearing. Who or 
what Vardar is I am unable to say, but doubt- 
less it is some person, legendary or actual, or 
some feature or object of great national 
interest. There are some good tunes, one of 
which is very folk-like in character, and 
during the progress of the work a consider- 
able pitch of excitement is attained. This is 





in which Marschallin sadly but bravely resigns 
herself to the inevitability of advancing years. 
Were I choosing a collection of vocal records, 
whether large or small, this would be one of my first choices. 
The Trio I made a vow to love him, in which Elisabeth Ohms 
is joined by Adele Kern and Elfriede Marherr, and the Duet 
’Tis a dream of Heaven, in which the two last-mentioned singers 
take the parts of Oktavian and Sophie respectively, is not 
quite so perfect in the matters of power and balance, but 
at four shillings it is a very good and cheap record. 

The reference to Richard Strauss must not be concluded 
without mentioning the two popular songs Cédcilie and 
Stdndchen, sung by Julius Patzak of Munich to an orchestral 
accompaniment directed by Julius Pruwer. The voice is that 
of a robust but pure tenor. Whether the transference of the 
accompaniments from the piano to the orchestra is the work 
of the composer or not, or whether it even has his approval, 
I do not know, but it is certainly a complete success so far, at 
any rate, as Cdcilie is concerned. 

Another composer of whose work Decca-Polydor give us an 
authoritative version is Ravel, who directs the Lamoureux 
Orchestra in an exciting performance of his Bolero. The issue 
of this record disposed once and for all of the question of tempo 
which was frequently discussed up to that time. The composer 
does not intend the crescendo to be accompanied by an 
accelerando. I wonder how long this extraordinary composition 
will live. So long as it is regarded as a jeu d’esprit there is no 
reason why it should not reach a ripe old age. 

The most interesting and valuable of the remaining records 
devoted to modern music are the brace containing snippets 
from Weinberger’s Opera Schwanda the Bagpiper, or to 
give it its gorgeous-sounding German title Schwanda, der 
Dudelsackpfeifer. What a benighted country this is not yet 
to have produced what is regarded by some people as the 
best opera written since the War. Whatever may be the 
accuracy of this judgment it is a fact that Schwanda has been 
produced pretty well all over the civilised world and has 
several thousand performances to its credit. I suppose I am 
one of the few people in England who possess a vocal score 
(Universal Edition), and I have derived a lot of pleasure from 
its possession. 

Schwanda is post-War, but it is certainly built to the old and 
tried pattern. It is chock full of good tunes, two of which— 
I am Schwanda and How could I ever forget my beloved—are 
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likeable music, but I wish I understood more 
of what it is all about. Max Roth and the 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra are in good form. 

The Schénbergising of Bach is sufficient excuse to include 
orchestral transcriptions of the Chorale Preludes Come, God, 
Creator, Holy Ghost and Don festive garments, O my Soul 
among the records of modern music. One does not hear so 
many and such violent fulminations against modern trans- 
criptions of old music nowadays, I am glad to say. Personally 
I am all for them if the work is well done and the material 
is suitable. Nothing short of a personal assurance in the 
hereafter will ever convince me that much of Bach’s organ 
music would have been originally written for that medium 
had all the resources of the modern orchestra been available in 
Bach’s time. I hope that Schénberg’s name will not deter 
anyone from acquiring, or at any rate hearing, this record, for 
there is nothing to offend the ears of even those to whom most 
modern music is anathema. True, in the first of the two 
Preludes there is such a lot going on that one is in danger of 
not seeing the wood for the trees, but the second Prelude, 
Don Festive Garments, alone is more than worth the four 
shillings charged for the whole record. It is wonderfully 
effective. As the late and lamented Robin Legge said on the 
issue of this record, there is ‘‘ a subtle blending, building-up 
effect akin to, but better than, that obtainable on the most 
perfect organ at the hands of a fine organist.” ; 

Bach in the original is to be found in a charming record of 
the Sonata in C minor for Violin and Cembalo played by Licco 
Amar and Gunther Ramin. There is nothing academic about 
this Sonata, which is divided into two movements, a Siciliana 
and an Adagio. It was very obviously written for pure enjoy- 
ment and pleasant entertainment, and is as cool, refreshing, and 
transparently clear as spring water. 

A Bach record to conjure with is that of For Thee, Jehovah, 
are our praises and Let everything that hath breath prais® the 
Lord, sung by the Choir of the Church of St. Thomas, Leipzig. 
To start with, it is good honest singing of two of the Master’s 
most forthright Chorales, and in addition one’s imagination is 
stirred by the knowledge that they are sung by the Choir of the 
Church where Bach was organist and choirmaster for so many 
years. 

"Another recording worthy to be regarded as one of the 
prizes in any collection, however large, is that of Bach’s 
Brandenburg Concerto No. 2 in F major. This is one of the 
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lesser known “‘ Brandenburgs,” but one of the most interesting 
because of the unusual composition of the “ concertino”’ of 
solo instruments—trumpet, flute, oboe, and violin. We hear 
a lot nowadays about the cleverness and virtuosity of some of 
the star performers on the trumpet in dance bands. What 
would happen if one of them ventured to tackle the trumpet 
part in this Concerto one shudders to imagine. There are 
trills on top C among other difficulties that the player must 
take in his stride, and in these records Herr Sporri does so with 
apparent ease. Nothing is shirked by Herr Sporri or any of 
his collaborators. I believe that there is an edition published 
(I have never seen it) in which the trumpet 
part is transposed down an octave. At any 
rate this is what we usually hear, a fact which 
adds considerably to the value and interest of 
these records. 

A further unusually interesting Bach record 
is the aria Hark, then, to the Soft Choir of Flutes 
from the Birthday Cantata for August III. 
Here we have a charming aria for soprano 
with an obbligato for three flutes. Hedwig 
von Debicka sings delightfully, as she does 
also in Gluck’s O del mio dolce ardor on the 
reverse side. 

Buxtehude is not a very well-known name 
to-day, but any composer or instrumentalist 
with sufficient drawing power in his day to 
make Bach think it worth while to walk 
several hundred miles to hear him is surely 
worthy of respect. He is reputed to have 
been an exceptionally accomplished organist, 
and his compositions influenced many of his contemporaries 
and juniors. His Prelude and Fugue in G minor is finely played 
by Alfred Sittard on the organ of St. Michael’s Church, 
Hamburg, and is recorded with great volume and less blurring 
than in records of many church organs. 

Contemporary with but younger than Buxtehude was 
Rameau, a much neglected composer nowadays. The reason 
for this neglect is rather obscure and I cannot imagine anyone 
hearing the record of four dances from Castor and Pollux 
played by the Lamoureux Orchestra, even though the 
orchestral balance is capable of some improvement, without 
demanding more Rameau as soon as possible. The music 
is as light and delicate as the fairies who by right should dance 
to it. 

During the middle of Rameau’s long life Pergolesi was born 
and died, but in the twenty-six years of his existence his 
output was enormous. Most of his work is forgotten nowadays, 
but happily La Serva Padrona, that comic presentation of 
domestic life turned topsy-turvy, remains for our enjoyment. 
The record of excerpts sung by Jeanne Gatineau and Georges 
Serrano and spoken (in French) by Andre Fijan is very happy 
and very well recorded. Just as the librettist anticipated in 
some ways Anstey’s “‘ Vice-Versa,” so Pergolesi anticipates in 
part the Hallelujah Chorus from Handel’s Messiah. 

Another contemporary is Gluck and there is a fine rendering 
of O Malheureuse Iphigénie from Iphigénie en Tauride by 
Suzanne Balguerie, a French soprano. This aria is arranged by 
Vincent d’Indy, but of what the arrangement exactly consists 
I do not know. It is a beautiful song and is superbly sung to 
@ first-rate orchestral accompaniment. I do not care much for 
Mme. Balguerie’s singing of Divinités du Styx on the reverse 
side, but one cannot always expect two plums on one disc. 

One always connects Gluck’s name with Opera, and thinking 
of Opera reminds me that Decca-Polydor were the originators 
in England of ‘‘ potted ’”’ Operas. There are two fine examples 
of this art, for art it is—Hansel and Gretel and Die Fledermaus. 
It should be remembered that these abridged Operas are not 
mere collections of snippets but are genuine abridgments in 
which continuity is preserved so that we get in some three- 
quarters of an hour or so the essence of the particular Opera 
recorded with no raw edges or obvious gaps. In fact, the gaps 
are 50 cleverly concealed and the continuity is so well preserved 
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that unless one knows the full Opera thoroughly it is difficult to 
discover what has been omitted without the aid of a score. 

Hansel and Gretel is too well known to need description, and 
it is sufficient to say that here we have an ideal cast. Die 
Fledermaus is also fairly well known as a whole to-day, largely 
owing to the activities of the British National Opera Company, 
and portions of it may almost be described as household music. 
The cast here, too, is excellent, and a particularly sparkling 
number of it is Adele Kern, who plays the part of the maid. 

Adele Kern is equally successful in some Mozart arias which 
I myself regard so highly that I group them with some of 
Elisabeth Schumann’s records. There are four 
songs on two records which I particularly 
recommend, that containing Batti, batti and 
Vedrai carino from Don Giovanni. Here surely 
is true and pure Mozartian singing with perfect 
intonation and the cleanest of phrasing. More- 
over, the purely vocal quality is very pleasing 
to the ear. The other record contains a fine 
interpretation of Con vezzi e con lusinghe from 
Il Seraglio and Deh vieni non tardar from 
Figaro. I seem to remember that my distin- 
guished colleague Mr. Klein, on the issue of this 
record, praised the former song and damned 
the latter very heartily because of the accom- 
paniment. It has certainly been ‘“ edited,” 
and very much for the worse, but even this 
cannot destroy or dim the superb quality of 
the vocalism. 

Less familiar Mozart is to be found in the 
Divertimenti of which we have No. 4 in B flat 
major and No, 14 in B major. The former is a Trio for wind 
instruments and the latter is a wind Quintet, and both are 
cheery, care-free music equally suited to old and young, 
experienced musician and tyro. 

On the contrary the songs of Hugo Wolf only appeal to the 
cultivated musician. Those who are able to appreciate these 
songs at their full worth are indebted to Decca-Polydor for 
more Wolf records than all the other recording companies put 
together—leaving out of account, of course, the records of the 
Hugo Wolf Society. Wandering and Secrecy are two of Wolf’s 
most ‘‘ popular ”’ songs, and in them Josef von Manowarda is 
a shade heavy, but Heinrich Schlusnus and Heinrich Rehkemper 
are the ideal interpreters o: four songs which, between them, 
they sing. Lr ist’s, a setting of one of Mérike’s poems, is an 
exquisite little song, and its companion Verschwiegene Liebe 
forms an ideal contrast. Both are beautifully sung by 
Schlusnus. Rehkemper’s pair are Auftrag and Der Rattenfanger, 
a magnificent and exciting song, superlatively well sung. What 
dramatic power and what clean-cut enunciation ! 

Rehkemper also contributes a group of three records 
containing Mahler’s Kindertotenlieder. Again the singer defies 
criticism. He has also the inestimable advantage of a magnifi- 
cent orchestral accompaniment directed by Jascha Horenstein. 
The score, which is of symphonic proportions, is exquisitely 
delicate and expressive and is as perfectly reproduced as the 
singer’s voice. I do not know of any songs more intensely sad, 
particularly those which seem to die away as cradle-sorg:, 
the suppressed grief of which is even more heartrending than 
the louder and more passionate cries of anguish, 

Having done so much for Wolf and Mahler, is it too much 
to hope that ere long we may have a few samples of the art 
of another great but sadly neglected song writer—Josef Marx ? 

Before I leave the subject of songs and singing, I mu: t not 
forget to mention the glorious ‘ open-throated” tones of 
Elisabeth Ohms in Ocean, thou mighty monster from Oberon 
and Thou monstrous fiend from Beethoven’s Fidelio. 

Decca-Polydor have the exclu:ive services of some front-rank 
pianists, and it is well, therefore, that their piano recording is 
of the best. Of Chopin there i:, first of all, what I believe to be 
the only recording of the Bolero, Op. 19, and the contrast 
between this and Ravel’s Bolero could hardly be greater. The 
latter stresses the :trongly pronounced rhythm, and apart from 
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this relies upon orchestral colour and the famous crescendo. 
The former, while doubtless attracted by the slight similarity 
to his favourite Polonaise, infuses it with his youthful poetic 
fancy. Lily Dymont has the fleetest of fingers and gives a 
sparkling performance which is splendidly recorded. 

The Polonaise Fantasie, Op. 61, is played by Walter Rehberg, 
and I like the quiet restraint both of playing and recording. 
After all this is as much of a Fantasie as a Polonaise and does 
not need banging out like the pure and more fiery Polonaises. 
Then we have the Piano Concerto in E minor, Op. 11, played 
with remarkable brilliance by Alexander Brailowsky, one of 
the most remarkable virtuosi of the present time. The weak- 
nesses of this Concerto as a composition are too well known 
to need more than bare mention here, but in spite of these few 
people will be able to resist such a superb performance. 

Brailowsky is also the soloist in Liszt’s familiar Concerto 
in E flat, and though the quality of the recording is not quite 
so good, here again we have a remarkably fine performance. 

The Decca-Polydor catalogue is not so rich in Wagnerian 
extracts as might well be expected. I know that the German 
Polydor catalogue could have been drawn upon to a much 
greater extent, but considering the quality and number of 
Wagnerian records already available in England, I think the 
Decca people have exercised a very wise discretion in devoting 
most of their energies elsewhere. There are just a few records 
that must be mentioned, however. Firstly, there is a glorious 
performance by Fiirtwangler and the Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra of the Lohengrin Prelude. The ethereal quality of 
the tone of the divided strings is remarkably well preserved 
in this record. Secondly, there are a couple of records by the 
English-American-Austrian tenor Alfred Piccaver, the ‘‘ velvet” 
quality in whose voice I like immensely, despite the accompany- 
ing and persistent nasality. On one record he sings Lohengrin’s 
Narration and Farewell, perhaps the best record he has ever 
made, and on the other he gives us the Prize Song and By 
silent hearth from The Mastersingers. 

Years ago I formed the habit of keeping a little store of 
records for use when ‘all I wanted was to sit back and have my 
ears pleasantly titillated. Among the most frequently used 
records in this store are a brace containing Debussy’s Petite 
Suite, very happily played by Wolff and the Lamoureux 
Orchestra. The orchestral arrangement of this Suite is, I 
think, much preferable to the original piano-duet form. Other 
familiar music ideally suited to comfortable and lazy listening 
is the Ballet Music and Waltz from Gounod’s Faust. Such 
ballet music as this does not need any action to complete our 
enjoyment, as is the case with some of the more modern ballet 
music. Then there is Rossini, whose swaggering boisterousness 
has always attracted me. La Gazza Ladra is a typical 
Rossinian overture and is played with fine polish by the 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra under Fiirtwangler. 

When issued Decca made much fuss over a record of the 
Blue Danube Waltz played on four pianos, but as a novelty 
this is now put completely in the shade both by themselves 
and by the Columbia Company by records made by eight 
grand pianos—with the accent on the grand! It only remains 
now for H.M.V. to retort with one made by sixteen Neo- 
Bechsteins. Even this, however, would not be as good as one 
good orchestra, so far as Strauss Waltzes are concerned at any 
rate. The sweep of strings such as we get from the Berlin 
State Opera Orchestra in Delirien Waltz (by Josef, the brother 
of Johann Strauss of Blue Danube fame) is essential to get the 
best out of an authentic Viennese Waltz. 

As I said at the beginning of these rambling notes, whether 
one has a few shillings or a few pounds to spare, there are 
plenty of bargains in the Decca-Polydor list and we may 
expect a lot more in the future, for though economic or other 
troubles compelled the German Polydor. Company to cease 
recording some time ago, they have now resumed their full 
activities, andif rumour speaks the truth, some fine specimens’ 
of the most modern methods of recording will shortly be’ 

available for issue )-under. the Decea- Polydor label. 
W. A. CHISLETT. - 


GRAMOPHONE SOCIETIES’ REPORTS 


The older established Societies send in reports that show 
commendably high standards of programmes and membership, 
and the Agricola Society’s monthly bulletin is always full of 
lively disputations. The high-spot of this season’s meetings 
of the Liverpool and District Gramophone Society was provided 
by Mr. F. R. Joynson in his ‘‘ Music of Richard Strauss ”’ ; and 
of the Manchester Gramophone Society by Mr. Granville Hill 
of the Manchester Guardian on ‘The Pianoforte and _ its 
Music.”’ 

Visitors from any South London district will be welcome at. 
the Annual General Meeting of the Dulwich and Forest Hill 
Gramophone Society on November 3rd at 8 p.m. at 38 Kirkdale, 
Sydenham. The Hon. Sec. is Mr. F. T. Dixon. 


This season’s novelty is the formation of specifically Rhythm 
Clubs, and here is a report of the central one :— 


It would seem that there are few better opportunities for 
meeting interesting personages than at the recitals of the 
Rhythm Club. The Committee is making a point of ensuring 
that at least one prominent figure in the musical world shall 
be at each of the gatherings as the guest of honour, and 
members have already had the privilege of greeting, among 
others, Mr. John Hammond, the well-known American critic, 
Howard Jacobs, the saxophonist, Reginald Foresythe, the 
brilliant Negro musician who is now appearing with his band 
at the new Café de la Paix, London, and Fred Elizalde, the 
composer-pianist, and other equally renowned personalities 
have already accepted invitations to be present at this month’s 
recitals. 

The Club is achieving a success beyond even the expectation 
of its ambitious executive. No less than eighty enthusiasts 
attended its recital on October 9th, and this figure was increased. 
to eight-five on October 23rd. Although the Club is virtually 
still a new enterprise, its membership already stands at over 
eighty. 

The recitals are held at the institution’s headquarters, 
** Anita’s,” Victory House, Regent Street, W.1, every other 
Monday. The next will be on November 6th at 8 o’clock p.m. 
Those interested can obtain invitations by communicating 
with the Secretary, Mr. E. A. Ballard, at 60 Wakehurst Road, 
Wandsworth, 8.W.11. 


We all know the Recorded Music Society and the various 
record libraries run by Gramophone Societies for the benefit of 
their members ; but have any record dealers successfully run 
a Record Library, and, if so, would they divulge the outline 
of its organisation? 
dealer. 


The information is desired by a Sussex 


















AMATEUR 
TALKING PICTURES 
AND RECORDING 


By Bernard Brown, B.Sc. 
( Author of “‘ Talking Pictures”’) 

GHows how splendid results are obtained with existing wireless and 
gramophone equipment in recording sound. If you are interested in ex- 
perimental work of this kind and wish to add s ge and sound cffects to, 
your home “movies,” it can be easily done with the help of this book. 
30 pp. 7/6 net. 

“The book will appeal not only to amateur ¢ hers, but to alt who are 
interested in recording the human voice,’ icles Movigs) 


PITMAN, PARKER ST., KINGSWAY, W.C.2 
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ANALYTICAL NOTES AND FIRST REVIEWS 


|The prices refer only to the United Kingdom. | 





ORCHESTRAL 


COLUMBIA. 

DB1212 (10in., 2s. 6d.).—British Light Orchestra, conducted 
by S. 8. Moore: Marches from Scipio and Joseph ; Minuets 
from Water Music and Fireworks Music (Handel). 

DB1213 (10in., 2s. 6d.)—Same Orchestra: Marches from 
Occasional Oratorio and Hercules; Minuet from Samson 
(Handel). 

DB1214 (10in., 2s. 6d.).—Same Orchestra: Marches—See 
the Conquering Hero Comes from Judas Maccabeus and 


Alceste (Handel), 
5s.).—L.P.0., Harty : 


DB1236-7 (10in., 
Russia (Balakirev). 

DX538-9 (12in., 8s.).—Same Orchestra: Water Music Suite 

(Handel). 


conducted by 


It looks as if our long-continued pleas for more Handel are 
being answered, for here are three records labelled ‘‘ Handel 
Series.” I have no information whether (as I half suppose) 
they are intended primarily for school use, since the selections 
so far are all marches or minuets. Perhaps the series will be 
extended to take in movements from the concerti grossi 
(which form good home-sport in duet form) and a few of the 
many appealing opera airs, as companions to Bach’s G string 
. tune and the like. Streatfeild says that the Scipio march is 
said to have been written for the Grenadier Guards, and after- 
wards incorporated into the opera. Handel was ever an 
industrious user-up of oddments! Joseph and His Brethren 
had three performances in 1744, a short revival the year 
afterwards, and then a long oblivion : in England, complete ; 
in Germany, till—a conflict of testimony—either the nine- 
teenth century (Streatfeild) or 1910 (Flower). No vocal score 
is apparently to be had. I may be forgiven, then, for not 
knowing much about this march. My guess is that it is prob- 
ably part of the wedding music. The Water Music, now freed 
from the fable of the propitiation of an angry king, is well 
known. There is more of it later in the present list. The 
Fireworks piece is one of the suite written to celebrate the 
Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, a spot three times busied with such 
masquerades. This was the one that ended the six nations’ 
war of the Austrian Succession (1748). Flower has an amusing 
account of the doings in the Green Park. Handel was a great 
draw, for twelve thousand paid half a crown apiece to hear 
only the rehearsal of his wind and string band of 100, without 
any fireworks. (There were 43 strings, 36 oboes and bassoons, 
and 18 brass.) The pyrotechnics were a good deal of a fizzle, 
when they did go off. 

The next disc (1213) begins also with an ‘“‘occasional ” 
piece, from the oratorio of that name ; the occasion this time 
being the failure of Charles Edward Stuart to make good upon 
the capital his exciting and for a time so successful march 
through England. The topical work was made in a few weeks 
_ (with help, as usual, from former writings), and this admirable 
march forms the last section of the overture to it—this being, 
in the manner of the time, practically a short suite. Hercules, 


on an adaptation from Sophocles, belongs to the year before, 
1745. One hears of the great stuff in it. When will recorders 
give us a few of Handel’s finest songs?) Appropriately next to 
the extracts from one opera about a strong man comes a 
popular minuet from another about a hero of rare physical 
powers, if only too common clay in other respects. The highly 
successful Samson (1743) was begun immediately after Messiah, 
and produced in London before it. On the last of the three 
records (1214), the source of the old favourite, See the conquering, 
is not given. It began life in Joshwa, and was transferred to 
Judas (1747), which welcomed Cumberland from his dreadful 
business at Culloden. ‘‘ Conquering hero ’’—heaven help us ! 
I like Handel’s shrewd remark when Hawkins, of History 
fame, on being asked how he liked it, showed that he thought 
it only so-so. Handel replied that he didn’t think much of it 
either, ‘‘ but, young man, you will live to see it a greater 
favourite with the people than my other fine things.”” History 
has always had its Salut damour, its Prelude and 1812. 
Alceste was never produced, and much of its music was used 
up in The Choice of Hercules (a different work from the 
Hercules mentioned above). Smollett is named as the author 
of the “ book”: I faney this, which I cannot trace, was one 
of his numerous pieces of hack-work translation. This last 
sample is made uncommonly effective by a series of scalic runs 
—a curious little bravura touch which I presume to have some 
connection with a motive of flight. These pleasantly varied 
orchestrations, crisply recorded, are heralds, I hope, of much 
good Handel material. 

The next two records belong to the Columbia History of 
Music, Vol. IV. They reach me alone, without any booklet. 
Balakirev (1836-1910) was the inspirer and teacher of Russian 
nationalists. His Islamey appears (Decca-Polydor). Odd 
that, only two records of his music having appeared in many 
years (so far as I know), two more should suddenly come in 
the same month. The conception of Russia was that of a 
celebration of the thousandth anniversary of individuality as 
a nation—though the men who in 862 drove back the Finns 
and Lithuanians, and heaven knows what invading races, were 
Scandinavians—‘“‘ Rus,” in the old name. Rurik, their chief, 
and his descendants, consolidating from Kiev and Novgorod, 
colonised across the plains, and a nation was born. Here are 
the familiar strains (the opening one reminding us of the Volga 
song) standing in the composer’s mind for stirring scenes of 
Russian history and aspects of the national spirit. There are 
folky tunes serious and gay, with a little Easternism, and 
something that seems borrowed from the general European 
culture ; winding up with what Mrs. Newmarch (Grove) tells 
us is said to ‘‘ breathe a prayer for the future welfare of the 
country.” I wonder how that has been answered? There is 
little development, and that of no importance. The tunes 
are the thing, and whatever of faith and fulfilment they stood 
for in the composer’s mind. All easy to hear, genial, respect- 
worthy for its purpose rather than as a musical structure ; 
warmly played and recorded by a new process which, rightly, 
is much praised. 

The old Harty-Columbia Water Music was long a favourite 
in my lectures. In those days the record could not do justice 
to the pomp of such movements as the first ; with an Air and 
a Bourrée, this makes up 538. On the other disc are Hornpipe, 
Andante and Allegro deciso—six out of the original twenty 
movements (the count varies up to twenty-five—presumably 
according as one reckons certain pairings separately or not). 
The suite, announced as “in its entirety,” was broadcast 
from London last year. Incidentally, the prosaic columns of 
a London daily of July 19th, 1717, reported the event for which 
the music was written—not the water-party of 1715 (though, 
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be it noted, Mainwaring, who seems to have started the fable, 
gave no date), but a later concert on the river, the music at 
which (fifty players—cost £150) so pleased George I that 
after an hour of it before supper, he insisted on another hour 
afterwards—a wholesale encore. The new orchestra gets a 
delightfully round tone, especially in the wind, and there seems 
new piquancy in that perky Hornpipe, the time of which it is 
good fun to ask people to decide after a couple of sentences. 
The conductor has not greatly added to Handel’s orchestra, 
but it seems likely that he has rearranged the parts to some 
degree, the original writing having been intended for the 
open air. The band does not seem to have included, as for so 
many of Handel’s works, a large battery of double reeds. The 
Air remains one of the sweetest things of his that are recorded, 
and I cannot decide whether the Andante overtops it in intimate 
eloquence. 


PARLOPHONE. 
R1632 (10in., 2s. 6d.).—Grand Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Weissmann: Trés Jolie Waltz (Waldteufel) 
and Rustle of Spring (Sinding). : 


R1631 (10in., 2s. 6d.).—Berlin Grand Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Knappertsbusch: Overture to Russlan and 
Ludmila (Glinka). 

Curious as to Waldteufel’s output, I consulted Grove, who 
risked no figure. Another source produced news of 260 dances, 
which seems a thin total for 75 years ; but he “‘ also arranged 
for piano,”- I see. This has a fair bouquet of the ’70’s. Like 
old liqueurs, these waltzes are not to be gulped down in bulk, 
but savoured in aroma, sipped, and palatally enjoyed. I 
cannot say that many of them now stimulate me, but for those 
who can distinguish between the brands, this, so ably decanted, 
should please. I am afraid I can never now hear Sinding’s 
tune without dread memories of six months in Ireland. I now 
reveal for the first time why I left it: the girl next door 
‘“‘ practised ’’ this piece many times every day, and I was 
trying to write my Mus.B. Exercise. If, one day, goaded 
beyond endurance, I battered down the wall (there was only 
one brick and the paper between us) and waded in her gore, 
surely the reader will not blame me, but condole, for was I not 
more sinned against than Sinding? 

This is a Handel-and-Russian month. I have been dosing 
myself with Rimsky, at the Vic-Wells, and am surprised to 
find how much of the more simple-minded Russian music I can 
enjoy, when the staging helps. I missed Russlan at the Lyceum 
two years ago. In this and the other native operas we are 
hearing, there should be matter for several good records. Of 
Russlan, an opera about three suitors, one of whom overcomes 
a magician and marries a princess, only the overture seems 
generally known. Glinka’s second opera, it antedates the 
Balakirev Russia by a score of years. The conductor in this 
performance seems to be aiming at clarity and steadiness. 
That almost drops into stodginess. There might be more 
spring in the accents, more point and savour in this otherwise 
pleasantly laid-out and rather quietly recorded performance. 


DECCA-POLYDOR. 


LY6069-—70 (12in., 7s.).—Berlin Philharmonic, conducted by 
Melichar: Fourth Brandenburg Concerto (Bach); and 
Berlin State Opera Orchestra, conducted by Melichar: 
Allegro, from Concerto in the Olden Style, Op. 123 (Reger). 

This is for ‘‘ Violino principale, due flauti d’echo, due 

violini, una viola e violone, in ripieno, violoncello e continuo.” 
I remember, on first picking up the score, and reading a bit 
in the first movement, thinking I had gone mad, or else the 
flutes had : the point being that they alone, of the five staves 
that have the treble clef and one sharp, have these on re- 
spectively the first and fourth lines, instead of the usual second 
and fifth. Those written for here were fipple flutes, played 
like a penny whistle, held straight out from the mouth, not 
sideways. The name “echo flute ” seems to have been Bach's 
own. The movement is a pretty piece of construction, with the 
one tune coming in so often, and diversity got by key-changes 
(mostly); secondly by thematic variety, and lastly by playing 
off solo violin interludes against the two flutes. In the second 
violin interlude the flutes have the tune against the fiddle’s 
flirtation ; we note that this, the only instance in which notes 
quicker than semiquavers are used, comes in the middle, as 
a special jip-up. It is doubtful whether Bach consciously 
planned all this neat balance—any more than most hearers 
would take note of it. A great composer’s subconscious may 
take charge of a great deal ; and any way, it is his nature to 
think in music, as ours in words: and where a practised 
speaker can almost improvise, or at least deliver, with very 
few notes, a well formed, logical discourse, so the music- 
composing artist can think in whole sections, balancing keys, 
theme-recurrence, diversity of treatment, as easily as you or 
I might, with practise, manage a neatly rounded little vote of 
thanks. Some may be interested to mark these devices. The 
first five pages consist of the main tune, coming in G, D (}in.) 
and again in G (lin.). (This section is repeated, note for note, 
at the end of the movement.) When it has been expounded, 
the solo violin develops arpeggios, largely from this theme, 
starting at lgin., with, several times, happy touches of the 
flutes, when it seems as if we are going back to the start. 
On pp. 8-9 (just before 2}in.) these touches develop for a 
moment into snip-snaps holding the tiniest element of clash. 
At 2}in. comes the theme once more, now in the new key of 
E minor, and at lin. from the end of the side this section closes 
in that key, with the same shaping as at the close in G, lin. 
on our way. From now to near the end of side 1, the flutes 
have their little interlude, until, very near the end of the side, 
the violin begins its greatest variety, the demi-semiquaver 
runs, below which the flutes put in the original theme, now in 
yet another key, A minor: so we have really a great deal of 
neat variety in a short space. Early on side 2 the theme comes 
in a fresh key—C major, and jin. on we have a close similar 
to that we have had twice already—at lin. on side 1, and lin. 
from its end—followed by new shaping for the fiddle : a good 
deal of new matter, which freshens us up, as we get a good way 
into the movement, and have necessarily had a good many 
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returns of the theme—but always, we note, in fresh keys. 
At lfin. we get it in, the last new key, B minor ; and then, at 
2}in., we come back to that repetition of the first five pages 
which I mentioned earlier, the keys being precisely as at first 
—G, D, and G to finish. Anyone who cares to study the 
elements of key, decoration or development, and orchestration, 
will find how cleverly a simple-sounding movement is made up. 
There are other delicacies which need not be gone into. The 
matter of key needs most practice. It is very important in 
form, and it is well worth while to develop the ear for it : 
otherwise one misses a good deal of some forms. 

The second movement, with its tender two-note motif, 
has as principal means of contrast the alternation of the full 
band with the solo trio. At Il}in. there is the tiny variety 
of the little run up, twice only, and later, 2%in., the basses’ 
prominence. Near the end the tone becomes for a moment 
less good, its delicacy weakening into flabbiness. The finale 
is fugally minded. Here again the various means of diversity 
are obvious—the full opening, the succeeding passage where 
three parts strike in one after another, and then the full band 
again. An unexpected interlude is the violin’s, in semi- 
quavers. The working out would take too long to describe. It 
is interesting to follow it with the score and pencil, in one’s 
discoveries. The playing in this movement is rather too 
consistently staccato for my liking. Otherwise it is wise, 
genial, and recorded in specially good balance. 

It is not unfitting, in one sense, that Reger should be a 
fill-up for Bach. He was a wonderful contrapuntist, and at 
his best one of the meatiest of writers. His weakness was 
turgidity, but it is a mistake to stick that label all over him. 
He had tremendous facility, strong if not strikingly original 
harmonic ideas, and an astonishing contrapuntal faculty. He 
wrote far too much, and put too many notes in. His works 
remind one too often of those tremendous beer-accompanied 
German meals. So often one feels repletion, if not something 
worse. Yet at times his food is finely chosen, his cookery 
magnificent. This movement is only a fair to middling sample 
of him : but I have heard much less stimulating fill-ups. 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE. 

DB1911-—4 (12in., 24s.).—Philadelphia Orchestra, conducted 
by Stokowski: Tristan and Isolde, A Symphonic Synthesis 
(Wagner). 

DB1924 (12in., 6s.).—B.B.C. Orchestra, conducted by 
Boult : Overture to The Mastersingers (Wagner). 

My Tristan score, lent to an enthusiast, has not come home, 
so I cannot trace for you the exact page composition of this 
‘“symphonic synthesis.” The sub-title, however, defines 
sufficiently : Vorspiel, Liebesnacht, Liebestod. The main 
addition, therefore, to the extracts which have been recorded 
several times already is the great love scene, which, the longer 
one lives, the more it seems impossible to describe or cireum- 
scribe, so far does it surpass words and thought. I know no 
writing about it that gets anywhere near the experience. 
Does any reader find it paralleled in literature? And how is 
Wagner’s literary effort found to read nowadays? It seems 
best to forget it, and concentrate on the music, which this 
remarkable orchestra seems to live through, and make live so 
impressively, with such bloom of young loveliness upon the 
tone. The principle of the “symphonic synthesis *’ may not 
perhaps be wisely carried out, in general. I am not a lover of 
any form of ‘ potting,’ but some argument may be advanced, 
I think, for the presentation of a musicianly chosen selection 
such as this: and there are certain advantages in being able 
to study Wagner’s use of leading-themes in this way, when 
the demands upon the attention are somewhat tempered. 
With some composers the result would never go beyond the 
pot-pourri state ; I take into account the contrary argument, 
that Wagner’s unparalleled subtlety in the beauty of his 
structure should be studied in the work as a whole, if his height 
and depth is to be plumbed ; but to do that demands very 
considerable powers, not developed without much time and 


detailed attention. A selection such as this may, therefore, 
serve a useful end, and I think it is to be welcomed. 

Though I would not intervene in the (to me) curious debate 
about the merits of the B.B.C. Orchestra and its conductor, 
I think we may cordially recognise their skill when we have so 
genial an example before us. It would be a pity to overlook 
the pretty balance at the moments in which some conductors 
shake a rather too loose leg—e.g., the last inch or so of the 
first side: not in noise do those people exceed, of whom I am 
thinking, but in a kind of nervous impatience that is easier to 
feel than describe. I think some of them pay not much more 
than lip-service to Wagner’s magnificent counterpoint. Dr. 
Boult always enjoys that, and one feels as if he were giving 
the hint to us—no more ; and we, splendid fellows that we are, 
take the hint, and redouble enjoyment. That is the effect of 
Wagner’s grand geniality, that takes us all in its warm-hearted 
grasp, and makes us better musicians than we ever knew we 
could be. Not only in the famous three-tunes-together 
passage is it worth our while to listen to the parts : all through 
this supreme master of modern counterpoint has things to 
say that increase our stature as listeners, the more keenly we 
attend to them. (The best lesson in counterpoint for any 
beginner, or unbeliever, by the way, is the beginning of the 
Siegfried Idyll. It has been known to convert some who 


thought ‘‘ counterpoint’? something stuffy, unmusical, and 
unnecessary for a would-be compcser.) This well-tempered 
recording stands the comparison of memory without a flinch, 


W. R. A. 


and seems to me nap-worthy. 





INSTRUMENTAL 
PIANOFORTE 
ARTHUR RUBINSTEIN.—Four Scherzos ; Op. 20, in B minor, 

Op. 31, in B flat minor, Op. 39, in C sharp minor, and 

Op. 54, in E (Chopin). DB1915-—8 (four 12in., 6s. each). 
Here is a fine set of records: Chopin’s fire blazing high, a 
fine pianist, and fine recording. As a matter of fact, when one 
plays all four Scherzos through at one sitting, with repetitions, 
their violence begins to tell, also their similarity, and their 
repetitiveness. But this is not a sonata, of four contrasted 
movements ; on the contrary, it is a set of four independent 
pieces of similar character ; and there is no more reason for 
playing them all at a time than for taking four Scherzos out 
of Beethoven’s sonatas and playing those straight off. Though 
they are called Scherzos, and are all of a very definite type, it is 
difficult to believe that Chopin thought there was much 
humour in them, either grim, witty, or hilarious, except, 
perhaps, in the second and most famous. But they are all 
strong Chopin, and all the interpretations are strong Rubinstein. 
All of Rubinstein’s readings have a proud bearing and noble, 
autocratic gesture. Perhaps we may recognise Pole interpreting 
Pole, as also in the volatile grace and light elasticity. Rubin- 
stein admits no sentimentality here—in fact, he never 
descends within sight of it. For this reason I like No. 3 the best 
—.if indeed it is not actually the best Chopin of the four, with 
its giant stormings and Siegfried fire music. It is possible, 
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though, that the big rubato in the dotted-note motif, reiterated 
about }-2in., may irritate some people. There is some 
ravishing playing in No. 4. But what one is most grateful for 
is the sanity and clarity—one finds, especially in No 2, and 
possibly excepting the beginning of No. 1, that every note is 
perfectly clear. 

It is sometimes said that Balakiref’s ‘“‘ Oriental Fantasy,” 
Islamey, is the most difficult piano piece ever written. One 
wonders. What about the Hammerklavier, for instance? 
I can hardly imagine it played more brilliantly than Claudio 
Arrau plays it on Decca-Polydor CA8165 (12in., 4s.), though 
he does not succeed in giving us any sense of climax in it ; but 
I doubt if that is possible. Good recording is valuable in this 
piece ; I am not sure the upper register has not some slightly 
over-strong and bright notes. 

We owe a considerable debt to Mark Hambourg for giving 
us a delightful Rhapsody No. 3, in C, by Dohnanyi, when 
re-recording Au bord d’une source, from Liszt’s Swiss 
** Pilgrimages,”’ on H.M.V. C2600 (12in., 4s.). The Rhapsody 
is very good fun, and has a fine tune at jin., and I like the way 
this goes, though I suspect Hambourg has changed the rhythm 
once or twice. The opening, too, is a little slapdash. Hambourg 
is not the pianist to bring out all the charm that might be 
found in the Liszt piece. But I recommend this record to 
(1) anyone who knows any of Dohnanyi’s music, and (a) wants 
more, or (6) thinks he doesn’t want more ; (2) anyone who has 
never heard any Dohnanyi. 


ORGAN 


G. D. Cunningham has made a very imposing—and, I must 
add at once, impressive and altogether excellent—record of 
the famous Bach Toccata and Fugue in D minor, Columbia 
DX515 (12in., 4s.). His registration is decidedly unusual, 
as far as one can judge from the recording (the organ is the 
Central Hall, Westminster) ; apparently biggish trumpet work 
throughout the greater part of the florid work. It certainly 
comes off. I think personally I stick, in preference, to more 
varied registration, though taking a tip or two here and 
there. It will never be possible, in the nature of the case, 
v3 any orchestra to supersede the organ in such music as 
this. 

Parlophone R1630 (10in., 2s. 6d.) contains Fantasias on 
Puccini's Madam Butterfly and La Tosca, played by Marcell 
Palotti. It is only too obvious that Puccini is not, as the labels 
would have us think, responsible for the Fantasias. One 
could hardly make less of the music if one tried, though one 
cannot resist the feeling that, in musical quality, the original 
is here reduced to its true level, if shorn of its masterly craft. 
At the same time it cannot be denied, if one is not allowed 
to dictate taste (though on such a broad scale that ought to be 
& critic’s first duty), that the sound is effective, and will please 
many palates. The instrument is, I think, some kind of 
concert organ ; the chief use of it here is for a variety of stops of 
that degraded family, vox humana. 

C. M. C. 


CHAMBER MUSIC 


The only chamber music this month is a single dise of a 
work that appears simultaneously in the H.M.V. Connoisseur 
Catalogue : Wolf’s Italian Serenade. The Léner String Quartet 
have recorded it on Columbia LX261 (12in., 6s.). This per- 
formance is very smooth, and makes the extremely difficult 
music sound easy, an achievement which is, generally, one 
hallmark of consummate art. But it has less of the sparkle, 
and piquancy, and verve that, especially in the delicious part 
where the violins dance round each other (one of them with 
the chief tune), make that of the Budapest players so irresistible 
and are surely essential in this great jeu d’esprit. The echo 
passage, too, is not so telling. Those who know other Léner 
records would do well to compare this one with the H.M.V. 


C. MM. C. 











BAND RECORDS 


sensational event in the band section of the 
gramophone world for a long time is the transfer of the 


Grenadier Guards’ Band from the Columbia Company, with 
which they have been connected for almost as long as one can 


The most 


remember, to the Decca Company. It is a great feather in the 
Decca cap to have secured the services of England’s premier 
band. This month we have records from both companies. 
Columbia DB1207 contains Myddleton’s popular Phantom 
Brigade and Unter den Linden March by W. A. Crosse. The 
latter is not as free from the commonplace as I should have 
liked from one bearing such unimpeachable initials! The 
recording of the march is also a little hard, but the recording of 
the Phantom Brigade is first-class. The first Decca record 
(M446) contains Lacome’s Berceuse charmingly played and an 
old favourite of mine, Jolly Fellows Waltz, which really is 
worth a twelve-inch record. In this first record Decca’s 
recording is a little lacking in ‘‘ punch,” but this defect will 
doubtless soon be overcome. The Columbia recordings of late 
have been a bit on the hard and over-brilliant side, and Decca 
have gone a bit too far in the other direction. Doubtless they 
will make their own comparisons, and, as a result, we shall soon 
have the happy and desirable medium. Decca are to be con- 
gratulated on having engaged a band of goodly numbers, 
about thirty-five, I should think, and Laws Deo and Decca 
for the timpani ! 

This seems to be a month of massed bands. Firstly, there is 
a couple of H.M.V. records made by the Massed Bands at the 
Crystal Palace Festival, conducted by Mr. J. Henry Iles, the 
popular and energetic founder of the festival. The first side 
I played was that containing a simple but effective chorale 
Belle Vue (B8028) composed by Mr. Iles himself, and 
though the label told me that the record was made in the 
Crystal Palace on September 30th last, it was not until I 
heard the burst of applause at the end that I was quite sure 
that the record had been made in the presence of the audience. 
This says a great deal for the behaviour of the huge audience 
which always assembles for this remarkable and heartening 
concert. On the reverse is Hawley’s well-written and musicianly 
Gleneagle March. ‘The other record is a twelve-inch (C2607) 
and contains Barnby’s Sweet and Low and And the glory of the 
Lord from Messiah. These are indisputably the best records 
of a brass band, massed or otherwise, that have yet been made. 
The volume is tremendous, but without harshness and without 
the evidences of over-amplification which sometimes offends 
our ears. The balance is remarkably good. The tone of the 
individual instruments is extraordinarily life-like—the thunder- 
ing of the trombones is positively thrilling in places—and 
lastly, the slight reverberation (it is much too slight to be 
called an echo) merely adds to the verisimilitude of the whole 
effect instead of blurring the edges as is so often the case. Mr. 
Tles can always be relied upon to give a sound reading of a 
work and to secure good discipline from a large body of 
instrumentalists, but even he can rarely, if ever, have secured 
better unanimity of attack and release than is displayed here. 
I hope that one or both of these records will find their way 
into every musical home in the country. The saddest feature 
of the brass band movement still is the scant notice it receives 
from many musical quarters, including composers, and no one 
can hear one of these records unmoved unless indeed his heart 
be of stone or his mind of wood pulp. 


‘ 
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Congratulations are also due to the Imperial Company for 
their record (2914) of With Sword and Lance March and 
March of the Herald played by a Massed Band comprising 
Creswell Colliery, Wood Green Excelsior, Edmonton Silver and 
Camberwell Silver Bands. Here again we have remarkable 
unanimity and excellent flexibility from such a large body of 
instrumentalists. The conductor is not mentioned by name, 
which is a pity, for he deserves a goodly share of the credit. 
The recording, while not quite so good as in the records 
mentioned above, is really good and the Alexandra Palace 
seems to have first-class acoustic properties for recording 
purposes. Both marches are of the old-fashioned (in the best 
sense of the word) rousing kind, and at eighteenpence this is a 
record not to be missed by anyone interested in the welfare 
of brass bands and their music. 

Another massed band record is Regal-Zono. MR1031; this 
may be described as an Armistice Day record. For all the 
Saints and The Supreme Sacrifice (O Valiant Hearts) are 
played by the Massed Bands of the British Legion assisted 
by an unnamed Choir. The association to many of us of the 
words and music with the British Legion and November 11th 
is too sacred for this record to be criticised in the ordinary 
way. Fortunately, the record is almost above criticism in 
every department. 

The Homochord Company commit an Irishism on the label 
of a record of Rienzi Overture, for the band is called the 
Challenge Brass Band, whereas in the corner of the label it is 
placed in the military band section, Actually, it is a brass 
band and quite a good one. Some “ cuts”’ are necessary to 
squeeze Rienzi on to a ten-inch dise, but these are not very 
objectionable and both playing and recording reach a high 
standard. 

Broadeast 3350 contains Finck’s Entry of the Gladiators 
March and the same composer’s lesser known but excellent 
Children of the Regiment March played by the Welsh Guards’ 
Band. The recording is good, but the playing is not up to the 
standard we expect from a Guards’ band. There is too much 
of the dead level about it and not enough élan. For a line 
regiment band it could be considered good, but for a Guards’ 
band it can only be considered mediocre. 

Decca have taken the old Edison Bell Winner records under 
their capacious wing and are issuing them at one shilling each. 
The first two records are good value for money. No. W9 
contains four of Mr. Handel Parker’s tunes from the Deep 
Harmony Hymnary played by St. Hilda’s Band and No. W14 
contains The Whistler and his Dog and The Policeman’s 
Holiday played by the Life Guards’ Band. 

Finally, I have a record (Decca F3681, at the newly reduced 
price of eighteenpence) of Prometheus Unbound, the piece 
Sir Granville Bantock composed as the test for the Crystal 
Palace Festival a month ago, played by Foden’s Motor Works 
Band, the winners. At the moment, I propose to say little 
except that the playing, as is to be expected, is good and that the 
quality of the recording is also good. Unfortunately there has 
obviously been some pretty hefty ‘‘ cutting” and Iam in hopes 
that some Company will give us an uncut version. All I 
feel able to say of the work itself, at present, is that after three 
hearings I am not very thrilled by the cut version. 

W. A. C. 


‘ 











OPERATIC AND FOREIGN SONGS 


LOTTE LEHMANN (soprano).—O why so long delay? from 
The Marriage of Figaro (Mozart) and Psyche wandelt 
durch Saulenhallen from Die toten Augen (d’Albert). 
In German. Orch. ace. Parlo. RO20229, 10in., 4s. 

EMMY BETTENDORF (soprano). Stéphanie Gavotte 
(Czibulka-Alfy) and with HERBERT ERNST GROH 
(tenor) Autumn Song (Tchaikovsky-Alfy). In German. 
With Grand Symphony Orchestra. Parlo. R1633. 10in., 
2s. 6d. 

STILES ALLEN (soprano).—One fine day from Madame 
Butterfly (Puccini) and with EDWARD HALLAND (tenor) 
and EDWARD LEER (bass), Final Trio from Faust 
(Gounod). In English. Orch. ace. Edison Bell 5603, 
10in., ls. 6d. 

HEDDLE NASH (tenor).—Your tiny hand is frozen from 
La Bohéme (Puccini) and Serenade from The Fair Maid of 
Perth (Bizet). Orch ace. In English. Columbia DX540, 
12in., 4s. 

RICHARD TAUBER (tenor).—Every day is not Sunday 
(Clewing-Ferdinands) and I greet you, my beautiful 
Sorrento (Waldmann-Heyse). In German. Orch. ace. 
Parlo. RO20228, 10in., 4s. 

JOSEPH SCHMIDT (tenor).—Yes, you alone from La Valliére 
(von Mory-Bibo) and The King’s Page (Goetze-Rheinberg). 
In German. Orch. ace. Parlo. R1634, 10in., 2s. 6d. 
And Espajiola (Serrano). In Spanish; and Wenn du 
treulos bist (Benatzky). In German. Orch. ace. H.M.V. 
B8033, 10in., 2s. 6d. And O sole mio (di Capua-Bock) and 
La Paloma (Yradier). In German. Orch. ace. Broadcast 
3139, 10in., ls. 6d. 


HEDWIG VON DEBICKA (soprano), ELSE RUZICZKA 
(contralto), HELGE ROSWAENGE (tenor), KARL 
NEUMANN (baritone), and The Berlin State Opera 


Orchestra and Chorus under Alois Melichar. Excerpts 
from The Tales of Hoffmann (Offenbach). In German. 
Decca PO5079-81, 10in., 2s. 6d. each. 

Lotte Lehmann.—Whether this distinguished artist has or 
has not ever undertaken the réle of Susanna in Le Nozze di 
Figaro ¥ am unable to say. Probably she has ; but certainly 
not since the youthful days of her operatic career, and then she 
must have made a delightful representative of the character. 
Anyhow here she is (as our London Editor would say) rendering 
with all her youthful charm the German equivalent of Deh 
vient, non tardar, and giving a valuable lesson to some of her 
less experienced rivals in the art of true Mozart singing. The 
tone throughout is firm and clear ; the phrasing characterised 
by all her wonted purity of style and diction ; the reading 
replete with expressive fervour and the sense of longing that 
words and music so fully convey. I would add with satis- 
faction that nowhere is there a trace of the noisy intake of 
breath that used formerly to mar this singer’s recording of 
sustained music. The shortcoming has entirely disappeared. 
The air on the reverse side is from Eugen d’Albert’s opera 
Die toten Augen, a much later work then his better-known 
Tiefland, but on the Continent very nearly as popular. It was 
produced at Dresden in 1916. The piece is melodious and cast 
in quite a simple, orthodox shape, but not remarkable for 
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its originality. As sung by Fr. Lehmann with her accustomed 
lyrical grace and feeling, it cannot fail to please. 

Emmy _  Bettendorf—When Czibulka brought out his 
Stéphanie Gavotte years and years ago—before “royalties ” 
supplied the wherewithal for one’s daily bread—he was prob- 
ably rewarded with a few gold pieces for a piece that was to 
sell by the million copies in every corner of the habitable globe. 
The publishers must have made a fortune out of it until the 
copyright ran out. But little did Czibulka dream that one day 
his graceful tune would be warbled by a famous operatic 
soprano to words by an Austrian versifier devoted to this line 
of business. Such is, however, the fact ; and it is also true that 
the art of a gifted singer like Emmy Bettendorf redeems the 
whole thing from the level of a mere ordinary compilation. To 
many, I dare say, the old gavotte will thus reappear with all 
the charm of novelty, and a very pleasant experience they 
will find it. Personally, I like better still the other side of the 
dise, where the same artist introduces her delightful talent, 
in conjunction with that cf Herbert Groh, in an ingenious 
arrangement of Tchaikovsky’s Autwmn Song. The two voices 
mingle most agreeably, and the artistic quality of the whole 
combination is decidedly above the average. Even the 
irrepressible violin obbligato comes in at the right places and 
does not outstay its welcome. Altogether a well-made record. 

Stiles Allen.—The impression gained from a careful hearing 
of this latest rendering of One fine day is that Miss Stiles Allen 
has looked upon it in the light of an ordinary operatic aria and 
completely ignored its descriptive nature. Which is a distinct 
pity, because if she had studied the text more closely she would 
have perceived that Butterfly’s vision of Pinkerton’s return 
(never to be realised) calls for absolutely dramatic treatment. 
As it is, the singer relies solely for her effect upon the intrinsic 
beauty of her tone, which is undeniably great, though scarcely 
sufficient in itself for the needs of this particular ‘ fine day.” 
The- value of the dise will, I think, be chiefly discovered in the 
celebrated trio from the last act of Gounod’s Faust, which 
occupies the other side. Here Miss Allen’s powerful tones are 
heard at their best, and she has two admirable coadjutors in 
Messrs. Edward Halland and Edward Leer. Between them, 
save only as to the very last notes, they make the trio go with 
capital spirit. 

Heddle Nash.—To the procession of recording tenors there 
is apparently no end. I think they must outnumber the 
sopranos and contraltos put together. There must be a reason 
for this ; but it would take too long to go into here. One 
can be the more grateful to those of the ‘‘ elect’? who find 
among their opera scores something fresh to sing, and Mr. 
Heddle Nash has provided a welcome quasi-novelty in the 
Serenade from Bizet’s Fair Maid of Perth, which opera was 
produced at the Théatre-Lyrique, Paris, in 1867, and for the 
first time in English at Manchester by Thomas Beecham in 
1917. A foolish adaptation of Scott’s novel and inequalities in 
a clever score are jointly responsible for the neglect into which 
the work has fallen ; but this is one of its most tuneful pages, 
and I am glad to find that it has been rescued from oblivion 
over here by a singer who can render it with effective smooth- 
ness and grace. It is in a minor key and the touch of Eastern 
colour will not fail to be noted. The much more familiar 
Tiny hand from La Bohéme is likewise ably given, though, 
alas, the very finest vocalisation can no longer reimbue the 
delicate phrases with their pristine freshness. 
we Richard Tauber.—This singer sets his own standard and 
we measure him up accordingly. Whenever he is in serious 
mood his voice sounds dark and baritonal ; and it does so in these 
apparently very earnest love-ballads, which are quite of the 
Tauberesque type that has proved so acceptable to a large 
portion of the globe. They enable him to plead his cause with 
an irresistible appeal. Atleastone imagines that to the feminine 
heart it must prove so, especially when the degree of musical 
effect. is not of inferior quality. The mezza voce ending to 
Every day is not Sunday suggests a delightful week-end when 
Sunday does arrive, and the greeting to Sorrento has tre- 
mendous swing. 


Joseph Schmidt.—Since writing last of this tenor’s records 
I have heard him in London in a short broadcast recital, but 
I must admit to no greater advantage than in his gramophone 
work, on which he would find it hard to improve. Of his 
present contributions I admire the two airs from T'osca, for the 
reason that his tone is, as usual, much purer when heard 
through the Italian than the German language. Otherwise 
there is little comment called for. I like particularly his 
Recondita armonia because he phrases it with an effortless 
breadth ; and his E lucevan le stelle because of the absence of 
fuss in taking the more strenuous passages. But both are 
really well sung. So, too, are O sole mio and La Paloma, 
despite the touch of nasality which either the text or the 
tune, or both, bring in their train. But still it is something 
to be able to get a first-rate record of them for eighteenpence. 
It needs a singer of this calibre to do justice to a song with 
an extended tessitura such as Yes, you alone. The music also 
shows some attempt at originality ; and there precisely is 
where it is superior to its very conventional companion piece 
with the long title. The German words are distinctly 
enunciated, but they are not apparently intended to depict 
matters of real importance. 

In the H.M.V. record Joseph Schmidt provides further 
evidence of his versatility. Hspamiola is a sparkling cachucha 
of the joyous Spanish type that Sullivan has used so happily 
in The Gondoliers. In this sample, however, a genuine high 
tenor is required, for it simply bristles with B flats, and it is 
quite astonishing to hear the splendid ease with which they are 
reached and sustained by the singer. He enters thoroughly 
into the spirit both of this and of the sentimental Hungarian- 
Neapolitan ballad with the German title. Taken for all in all, 
you have here a full and “ fruity ’ record that ought to give 
you satisfaction. 


Berlin State Opera.— Although Offenbach wrote The Tales 
of Hoffmann for the Paris Opéra-Comique and not for a 
German or Austrian opera house, it is just as well that we 
should have an authentic gramophone performance of so 
popular a work from a first-class German source. It will be 
understood, of course, that the whole of it is not contained in 
these four Decca-Polydor dises ; but they do actually give us 
as much as we want, their total content being very nearly the 
same as that of an ordinary abridged album. What is of even 
greater importance, the singing is of the high order to be 
expected from the Berlin State Opera, where the conductor, 
Herr Alois Melichar, has taken care to provide the best material 
at his disposal. The net result is some fine all-round work 
from singers of repute like Helge Roswaenge (tenor), Hedwig 
von Debicka (soprano), Else Ruziczka (mezzo-soprano), and 
Karl Neumann (baritone) ; in addition to the famous chorus 
and orchestra of the B.S.O. The excerpts include part of the 
Prologue, the Doll’s Song, the Barcarolle, and nearly all the 
other tit-bits in the score, while the recording is fully up to the 
mark, 





Have YOU these famous 9 
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“Deep Harmony,” on Regal MR527; ‘“ Sunset,” ‘ Lavinia,” 
‘** Rossini,’ on Sterno 1198 ; ‘‘ Denton Park,”’ “‘ Grace,” ‘‘ Praise,” 
‘* Ilkley,” on Winner W9 ; “ Mornington,” ‘‘ Kingston,” “ Hut- 
ton,” on Rex 8026. All played by St. Hilda’s Band. ‘ Denton 
Park” and ‘“ Lavinia,’ on Panachord 25323, by Wingate’s Tem- 
perance Band ; “‘ Deep Harmony ”’ and “ Sunset,” on H.M.V.2550, 
by Fifteen Massed Bands; ‘‘ Deep Harmony” and “ Lavinia,” 
on Regal-Zono. MR845; ‘‘Sunset” and “ Rossini,” on Regal- 
Zono. MR...., sung by Colne Orpheus Male Voice Choir. 


The above, along with many similar inspiring Hymn-tunes, are pub- 
lished in the ‘Deze Harmony Hymnary,” price 1/6 per book. 
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CHORAL 
FESTIVAL OF ENGLISH CHURCH MUSIC.—Coronation 
Anthem (Parry) and God Save the King. Two hundred 
and sixteen choirs under Dr, Sydney Nicholson. Organ 
acc. by Dr. Ernest Bullock. Columbia DX541, 12in., 4s. 
ST. GEORGE’S CHAPEL CHOIR.—For all the Saints and The 
Church’s One Foundation (Descant by ©. Hylton Stewart). 


Cond. by Rev. E. H. Fellowes, M.A. 
10in., 2s. 6d. 

COLNE ORPHEUS GLEE UNION.—The Pilgrims’ Chorus 
from Tannhauser (Wagner) and The Lord shall reign from 
Israel in Egypt (Handel). In English. Cond. by Luther 
Greenwood. Regal-Zono. MR1045, 10in., Is. 6d. 


Columbia DB1206, 


Church Music Festival—The opportunity for a choral 
recording on what may be called the Handel Festival scale 
at the Crystal Palace last July was not likely to be missed by 
Columbia, who have given special attention in recent years to 
big events like this. In one sense the Festival of English 
Church Music, given under the direction of Dr. Sydney 
Nicholson, embodied a new undertaking—one that may have 
far-reaching effects upon the progress of choral music in the 
cathedrals and larger churches of this country. Otherwise, 
in its nature and character, the gathering of the 216 choirs, 
as represented to the number of 4,000 voices, achieved the 
climax of its labours upon a now-familiar plan, doing so, I may 
add, in a manner that was immensely creditable to all con- 
cerned. For the truth of that assertion the present record 
speaks emphatically enough. It exhibits alike in tone and 
execution an ensemble of the best traditions of English Choral 
training. 

The work upon which these efforts are focussed was happily 
chosen for the purpose. It is the Coronation Anthem that the 
late Sir Hubert Parry wrote for the crowning of King Edward 
VII in Westminster Abbey on August 9th, 1902, and which was 
then conducted by Sir Frederick Bridge, the organist of the 
Abbey. The text is derived from Psalm 122, “I was glad 
when they said unto me,” and the choral setting (here divided 
into two parts) is largely based upon these broad, noble phrases 
of which the composer of Judith was so consummate a master, 
interspersed with a liberal sprinkling of the ‘‘ Vivats ’”’ which 
the boys are, according to custom, called upon to ejaculate 
at these solemn functions. The important orchestral portions 
of the score were, of course, allotted at the Crystal Palace 
to the organ only, and performed with splendid effect upon 
the new instrument by Dr. Ernest Bullock. I need not dilate 
upon the executive merits, much less the grand body of refined 
tone displayed by this magnificent choir, which the marvels 
of modern recording fortunately allow to be preserved upon 
this and the three discs reviewed on page 187 of our last 
month’s number. 

St. George’s Chapel Choir.—Here again Columbia have to be 
thanked for a welcome addition to the collection of gramophone 
anthems and hymns that can be enjoyed for their own sake, 
as well as requisitioned for school and other religious services. 
They are based upon two of the best-known and best-loved 
hymns extant, to wit, The Church’s One Foundation and For 
all the Saints, and the records were made in St. George’s Chapel 
under the careful guidance of the Rev. E. H. Fellowes, M.A., 


Mus.Doc., the well-known writer and authority on Elizabethan 
vocal music. The treatment of the two hymns is virtually 
identical, the third verse in each instance being sung pp and 
a cappella, with a discreetly added ‘‘ descant’”’ by C. Hylton 
Stewart which can do little, however, to enhance the simple 
beauty of tunes such as these of 8S. 8S. Wesley and Vaughan 
Williams. I fancy the voices generally might have had a 
brighter ring, and the balance between men and boys is too 
frequently to the advantage of the former ; nevertheless, the 
observance of light and shade is worthy of the choir’s reputation, 
as are also the accuracy of attack and intonation. 

Colne Orpheus Glee Union.—-Both ambition and creditable 
achievement are once more manifest in these records from the 
Colne Parish Church. To bestow unqualified praise would be 
stretching a point, since in each instance a larger body of 
voices is actually needed. The Lord shall reign, from Handel's 
Israel in Egypt, includes the gigantic double chorus The 
horse and his rider, which, as we know, is a task of Handel 
Festival proportions, though not essentially dependent upon 
an army of singers. Nor does excess of energy invariably 
compensate for lack of numbers, either in this or in the 
Pilgrims’ Chorus from Tannhduser, where it is impossible to 
conceal even the tiniest departure from the pitch. Still, the 
singing, if unequal, is everywhere meritorious. 


ENGLISH SONGS, ETC. 

BEN DAVIES (tenor).—Tom Bowling (Dibdin) and Come 
into the garden, Maud (Balfe). Columbia DB1205, 
10in., 2s. 6d. 

HAROLD WILLIAMS (baritone).—When the Harvest’s in 
(H. E. Wright—T. C. Sterndale Bennett) and The Merry- 
go-round (EK. Lockton—A. F. Tate). Columbia DB1204, 
10in., 2s. 6d. 

ROY HENDERSON (baritone).—Leanin’ (Sterndale Bennett) 
and The Fortune-Hunter from Bow Bells (Dickson- 
Willerby’). Piano ace. Decca F3665, 10in., Is. 6d. 


Ben Davies.—Following, not unworthily, in the footsteps 
of Sims Reeves and Edward Lloyd, the eminent Welsh tenor 
does well to give occasional proof at the microphone of his 
undiminished ability to show the world how those bygone 
heroes of English song were wont to treat their theme. In 
this instance he recalls a couple of Sims Reeves’s most famous 
efforts, and I can pay him no higher compliment than to say 
that he does so faithfully and well, whilst adding here and there 
an individual touch of his own. His voice remains marvellously 
young and fresh and reveals not a little of its power and resonant 
timbre. No one now living can impart the old-fashioned flavour 
to these songs—notably Tom Bowling—in anything like the 
same degree. 

Harold Williams.—Here are two jolly songs of their good 
British sort, which no doubt make as strong an appeal to-day 
as they ever did, especially in those distant homesteads of 
our far-flung Dominions where they bring back (“in the 
gloaming ” and otherwise) a precious memory of unforgotten 
early days in the homeland. Mr. Harold Williams himself 
came from those parts, and he knows in a vocal sense exactly 
what such songs require. 

Roy Henderson.—One criticism, however, I would offer 
which applies equally to Mr. Williams and Mr. Henderson. 
It is that they do not adopt a sufficiently easy, colloquial style 
for simple and unpretending ballads such as Sterndale Bennett 
(he of the ‘‘ entertaining’ present era, not his distinguished 
forbear) provides them withal. They never heard Santley, 
I know; but if they had done, I fancy they would have 
imitated his natural, unaffected way of pronouncing his 
language in these ditties—with or without dialect. Their 
words are too solemn, their diction too ultra-refined, for 
anything below the level of oratorio. A love-song is not 
necessarily the story of a tragedy. Both in Leanin’ and 
The Fortune-Hunter Roy Henderson’s tone gives unalloyed 
pleasure. 
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TOM BURKE (tenor).—My Moonlight Madonna (Webster- 
Fibich) and Gipsy Fiddles (Wrubel). Orch. acc. Broad- 
cast 3346. 

ROBERT NAYLOR (tenor)—I know a lovely garden 
(d’Hardelot) and Love is mine (Gartner). Instrumental 
acc. Parlo. R1622, 10in., 2s. 6d. 

JOHN McCORMACK (tenor).—Love’s Roses (Broones). Piano 
acc. by composer. And My Moonlight Madonna (Fibich, 
arr. Scotti). Piano acc. by Perey Kahn. H.M.V. DA1341, 
10in., 4s. 

RICHARD CROOKS (tenor).— Until (Teschemacher-Sanderson) 
and A little love, a little kiss (Ross-Silescu). Orch. acc. 
H.M.V. DA1337, 10in., 4s. 

WALTER GLYNNE (tenor).—A Soldier’s Farewell (Kinkel) 
and When other lips from The Bohemian Girl (Balfe). 
In English. Orch. acc. H.M.V. B4340, 10in., 2s. 6d. 

PETER DAWSON (baritone).—Punjaub March (Payne) and 
With Sword and Lance (Starke). Orchestra and Chorus. 
H.M.V. B8015, 10in., 2s. 6d. 

PAUL ROBESON (bass).—Blue Prelude (Bishop) and Swing 
along (Cook). Piano acc. H.M.V. B8018, 10in., 2s. 6d. 


Tom Burke.—In My Moonlight Madonna one may perceive 
signs of the influence of Richard Tauber ; but it may be due 
to the fact that Fibich’s popular melody is the kind of Strauss- 
like waltz-air that the immortal Richard proffers so generously. 
It is none the worse for that ; only somehow I prefer Gipsy 
Fiddles because it evokes more of the manly, natural style 
that characterised the Tom Burke of the Bohéme period. 

Robert Naylor.—This young tenor deserves and wins hearty 
approbation, for his voice is as true and genuine as his style 
is unaffected and sincere. Moreover, he sings a nice type of 
ballad, if not precisely a new one, and the treatment of Guy 
d’Hardelot’s I know a lovely garden with obbligati for violin 
and ’cello lends it a novel aspect. A similar arrangement of 
Love is mine adds to the effectiveness of a capital song. 

John McCormack.—We are not getting so many records 
from this favourite tenor as of yore. So much the worse for 
his myriads of admirers, whose appetite will be whetted rather 
than satisfied by this latest addition to the list. It comprises 
exactly two songs of the ordinary modern ballad type. One 
of them is the Moonlight Madonna, by Fibich, which for some 
reason has caught the fancy of the waltz-loving crowd, but is 
obviously (in this key) much too low for Count McCormack to 
show off the beauty of any but his baritone register. On the 
other hand, his voice is happily resonant in every part of its 
compass ; and he knows it. His words, as usual, are faultlessly 
underlined, never a syllable being lost, and he has the skill to 
be able to impart significance even to poor stuff like Love’s 
roses. But how much better it would be if he set the example 
of singing better songs ! 

Richard Crooks.—It is surprising that recital-givers and 
gramophone artists pay so little attention to the matter of 
key-contrast. These two songs, which cannot either of them 
afford to lose a grain of effect, are bound to suffer, if played 
together, through being in the same key. In other respects the 
singer brings out all that is effective in them. His voice in 
Until is turned on at the full. I observe that the words for 
A little love, a little kiss, were written by my old friend Adrian 
Ross, who died only the other day. I wonder whether the 
music was written to fit them or they to fit the music? The 
latter, anyhow, sounds very Hungarian, and in that spirit, 
by turns lively and sentimental, it is brightly interpreted. But 
why, Mr. Crooks, go up a whole octave to produce a falsetto 
on the final cadence? That sort of thing “ isn’t done.” 

Walter Glynne.—Two conspicuous faults have already more 
than once been pointed out in the singing of this promising 
tenor. And he has them still. One is the extreme ‘“‘ whiteness ” 
of his voix blanche, the other his excessive distortion of his 
English vowels. Yet, with the aid of a little resolute study, 
both errors would be easily remediable; and that should be 
well worth while for a clever artist who has the sense not to 
allow success to spoil him. To mispronounce the stilted 








words of the late Poet Bunn in When other lips and other hearts 
brings the whole thing dangerously near to caricature. 

Peter Dawson.—These capital marches for military band 
have been neatly fitted with words that carry the tune, as our 
American friends say ; and the’ soloist’s splendid voice and 
diction safely manage the rest. A large proportion of band, 
naturally ; but no one will grumble at that, because there is 
also a goodly amount of Peter Dawson. 

Paul Robeson.—Gifted with a pure, rich, natural voice, and 
commanding a style of unsurpassable breadth and nobility, 
it is no wonder that this artist stands where he does in the 
esteem of the public of two hemispheres. There is no need to 
ask what he is singing ; he knows exactly what will suit him, 
and his choice is good enough for those who listen. Here, for 
instance, he has made no approach to a mistake. The tune of 
Swing along will haunt you long after that wonderful voice 
has finished it ; and so will the slow, even tread of the march- 
like pizzicato bass in the accompaniment of the Blue Prelude, 
against which the soloist steadily maintains his characteristic 
melody. 


THE VICTORIAN QUARTETTE.—Kind is my Mary 
(Richardson) and Eileen Alannah (Marble-Thomas). 
Regal-Zono. MR1039, 10in., ls. 6d. 

NORMAN ALLIN (bass) and RAYMOND NEWELL (baritone). 
—Descriptive Ballad, Shipmates 0’ Mine, including The 
Spanish Maid, Drake goes West, Sea Shanty, Hearts of 
Oak, Jutland, The Battle, Glory of the Sea, Hymn for 
Sailors and Finale. With the Debroy Somers Band and 
Chorus. Columbia DX550, 12in., 4s. 


The Victorian Quartette—I would recommend these four 
singers still further to improve their work, which shows 
considerable ability and promise, by paying more attention to 
their balance of tonal strength. At present the soprano and 
tenor are unduly prominent—possibly because theirs are the 
best voices of the group. The words also need more careful 
and unanimous enunciation, while a real pp would be much 
appreciated. These improvements once effected (and they are 
worth trying for), I see no reason why four such good vocalists 
should not step confidently and successfully into the operatic 
arena, withcut, however, deserting their present line of 
repertory. , 

Norman Allin, Raymond Newell, etc.—Another novel 
combination, I believe ; with, for its immediate object, a vocal 
pctpourrt after the manner of the instrumental models 
popularised by Alfred Mellon, Jules Riviére, Arditi, Jimmy 
Glover, Herman Finck, and others. A capital notion, to be 
sure! You will recognise many old friends in the course of this 
clever medley, which deserves a more distinctive title than 
Shipmates o’ mine, a Descriptive Ballad. It has been neatly 
put together and the realistic wind effects are positively 
redolent of the ocean. As a matter of course, Mr. Norman 
Allin and his comrades throw themselves heartily into the 
spirit of the affair, and give it all the breezy life and vigour 
of stories appertaining to our gallant sailors. By the way, 
why not call it The Yarn of the British Tar? 


COLUMBIA ABRIDGED OPERA ALBUMS 


Proceeding with their issue of popular opera albums in 
abridged form, Columbia have this month added to the list 
Rigoletto and Tosca. Only a comparatively short period has 
elapsed since the complete editions were reviewed in these 
pages, and, so far as merits of reproduction are concerned, 
there is nothing to add to what was then written about them. 
The sole surprising feature is that the abridgment seems to be 
effected with so little disturbance to the consecutiveness of the 
music and so little apparent loss of indispensable numbers. 
The principal singers may be named once more—in Rigoletto, 
Mercedes Capsir, Ida Mannarini, Anna Masetti, Dino Borgioli, 
and Riccardo Stracciari; in La Tosca, Bianca Scacciati, 
Alessandro Granda, Enrico Molinari, and Aristide Baracchi. 

HERMAN KLEIN. 
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OUOLAR RHYTHMIC 


Chocolate Dandies’ “‘ Bugle Call Rag” released 


Parlophone decide to bow to fans’ demands and ignore trumpet lapses 
in otherwise brilliant performance 


HE two most interesting hot records 
this months are Ellington and His 
Orchestra’s (Amer.) Harlem Speaks, 
which, on red-label Decca M438 
(2s. 6d.), they couple with Chicago, 
and the Chocolate Dandies’ (Amer.) Bugle 
Call Rag, which you will find in the 
Parlophone Rhythm-Style Series (R1645). 
Owing to a mistake, for which I alone was 
responsible, I understood that the Ellington 
disc was to be released last month, and 
mentioned it in our last issue, so there is no 
need to do more than remind you that 
Harlem Speaks is a grand piece of work and 
advise you to get it at once. I recommend it 
with full cognisance, and in spite of the 
backing, which on account, it appears to 
me, of a mechanical fault in the recording 
apparatus, seems to have come badly 
unstuck. 
* * * 


Bugle Call Rag was made some time ago, 
and, although it becomes officially available 
in this country only to-day, ‘as usual afew 
enthusiasts managed to secure copies in 
advance, with the result that some very 
fierce controversy arose concerning it. 

Make no mistake, this Chocolate Dandies’ 
performance, with the swell playing of 
Hawkins, Higginbotham, Benny Carter and 
Horace Henderson, is a super record— 
probably one of the most fascinating gamuts 
of rhythmic noises masquerading under the 
title of Bugle Call Rag we have had. Every- 
body is agreed on that, and the argument 
arose solely over the introduction which 
Bobby Starks (trumpet) messes up com- 
pletely by fluffing notes, and, more important, 
playing sadly out of chord. This is not the 
first time the over-enthusiastic Bobby has 
done this sort of thing. You may remember 
the calamities he caused in Chinatown, my 
Chinatown, which Fletcher Henderson made 
on Parlo. R1399 under the name of the 
Stokers of Hades. 


* * * 


The question was not so much a matter of 
whether the fans would tolerate the sins of 
Mr. Starks for the sake of the rest of the 
record—that was a foregone conclusion: it 
was obvious they would—but what effect 
such musical errors would have on the 





prestige of rhythmic music as a whole and the 
Parlophone Rhythm-Style Series (which has 
such a fine name for presenting it at its best) 
in particular when the record got into the 
hands of lay Press critics and others who are 
always looking for further excuses to decry 
jazz. After much thought Parlophone 
decided not to issue the record, but demands 
have become so insistent that they have at 
last had to bow to them. 


” * * 


On the reverse is New Call of the Freaks by 
Luis Russell and His Orchestra(Amer.). This 
is another recording that is not too new, but 
in its case there is no reason why we might 
not have been given it sooner. 

Played in rather slow tempo, it shows the 
band at its best. I liked the piano opening by 
Luis Russell, which, with the urgeful bass 
playing by ‘‘ Pop” Forster, immediately 
establishes swing and atmosphere. Later, one 
finds good solos by Higginbotham, Henry 
Allen (Junior, of course: H. A., Senior, 
though, I believe, a trumpet player and still 
alive, does not feature in the jazz world), and 
an alto player whose name I don’t know, all 
supported by backgrounds of warm sustained 
harmony, and a very nice swing from the 
rhythm section. 

Some so-called singing which happens 
about half-way through might have been 
dispensed with. No one in this country is 
likely to see much point in the words “ hang 
out your can, here comes the garbage man,” 
because it will not be realised that ‘can ”’ is 
negro slang for... Well, anyway, it is 
vulgar, so let us talk instead about the 
vibraphone effects in the last movement. 
For once the instrument is used in a way that 
really adds something to the value of the 
music. 

. * * 


Two early Ellingtons (Amer.)—March of 
the Hoodlums and Doin’ the Voom Voom 
(H.M.V. B6404) may not be the best the 
band has ever done, but they have points of 
interest beyond the fact that they provide 
Ellington enthusiasts with yet another 
opportunity to increase their collections. 


V—With vocal refrain. A 
Amer.—American artists recorded in America.** 


March of the Hoodlums has the distinction 
of being the only Ellington record I can 
remember that has not a single bar that can 
be called a solo. It is all section or ensemble 
work, and, on quite straightforward lines, is 
chiefly conspicuous for some spots of good 
team work and as an example of how the 
Ellington swing can be adapted to a type 
of number which, as its name implies, is 
fundamentally a march. 

Doin’ the Voom Voom is the combined 
efforts of Ellington and the late Bubber 
Miley, who gives us some nice moments on 
his trumpet without getting unduly jungle. 
Hodges and Harry Carney are others who get 
off, and for the rest you have Ellington’s 
orchestra playing with its usual compe- 
tence even if in a way that for it is 
comparatively conventional. 


* * * 


Snowball (v), Hoagy Carmichael’s new 
sequel to his delightful Rockin’ Chair, is ideal 
material for Louis Armstrong (Amer.), and 
if I have to say that he might have made a 
better job of it in the days when he had a 
better supporting orchestra, it must still be 
conceded that, taking the good with the bad, 
this is one of the best of his more recent 
recordings. 

The song purports to be the words of an 
old Negro to Snowball, his little son, or grand- 
son if you like, and Louis has a way of his 
own at putting over these things that rings 
true as regards both its sincerity and its 
characterisation. 

The orchestra may be nothing to rave 
about, but it is better employed than I have 
heard it in I think any of Louis’ Victor 
recordings; also the arrangement offers 
greater variety, relief from the usual rather 
dull, if noisy, scoring being obtained by a 
saxophone solo which is more musical than 
most in Louis’ recent offerings and a passage 
hy a trombone with at least a nice tone and 
technique. If the last chorus, in which Louis 
takes lead, had been up to the standard of 
the rest, this record of a haunting little song 
which may become a popular hit, might 
have been comparable with some of Louis’ 
best. 

Louis’ Mighty River (v) on the reverse is 
the usual thing we have had from him lately, 
and all round not very distinguished. 


* * * 


The Brunswick’s offerings this month are 
on the whole a disappointing lot. 

Billy Banks and His Orchestra (Amer.) 
are again in the list, this time playing 
Spider Crawl (v) and Bugle Call Ray 
(01590). 

The combination—it consists of Henry 
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Allen (trumpet), Pee-Wee Russell (clarinet 
and saxophone), Joe Sullivan (piano), Eddie 
Condon (banjo), Jack Bland (guitar), Al 
Morgan (bass), Zutie Singleton (drums), and 
Billy Banks (vocalist)—is the same as in 
Oh, Peter and Margie, issued a couple of 
months ago, but these new ones are much 
better performances. 

With such instrumentation—a five-piece 
rhythm section against only two ‘‘ melody ” 
instruments—such ensembles as there is is 
necessarily of the Dixieland variety, but this 
time it has come off, and with nothing in the 
way of set orchestration to bother about 
everybody gets a free hand and some pretty 
bright stuff is shot over at a fast pace. In- 
consequent records perhaps, but good enter- 
tainment for the listener and a healthy 
inspiration for dancers who prefer a lively 
round to the emasculated evolutions of the 
dancing academy. 

* * * 

Dinah (v) and Indiana, two of the earlier 
recordings by Red Nichols and His Five 
Pennies (Amer.), which for some reason were 


never previously released here, are now 
issued on Brunswick 01591. 

All round I like this Dinah, the medium 
tempo of which ideally suits the melody. 
It opens with an ensemble chorus conspicuous 
for its nice harmonies and dep rich tone 
colour, after which there are the usual solos. 
Indiana is also a good specimen of the work 
of the combination which is probably too 
well known to nced any comment. 

* * * 

Arriving at Lazybones (v) and Watching 
the knife and fork spoon (v) by Don Redman 
and His Orchestra (Bruns. 01589) we 
reach a tragedy. If these are fair sp cimens 
of the band’s present work, it can only be 
said that since we last heard it it has degencr- 
ated into a second, if not third-rate n« gro 
outfit. It stil] has precision, but its playing is 
too clipped and everything is tight, hard, 
and uninspired. Don Ridman’s singing 
has lost much of its light intimacy, and he 
sounds coarse and forced in Watching the 
knife and fork spoon. Harlan Lattimore’s 
singing on the other side is only fair. 





Dance Bands 


Ambrose and Ray Noble again in good form 
Harry Bentley’s singing proves great asset to Savoy Crpheans 


BRUNSWICK (2s. 6d.) 

Ambrose and His Orchestra’s Dinner at 
Eight (v) (erroneously lab lcd “from the 
film’) and Don’t blame me (v) (01606) are 
two of the most delightful records of the 
month. Immaculately played, they have 
the halln ar of technique in every bar. The 
hour of cight o’clock is cleverly suggested 
in various ways in the artistic arrangement 
of the former title. Little touchcs of brilliant 
piano by Bert Read will make everyone 
want to hear much more of him. 

Ambrose gives us also Memories of the 
“May Fair’’—a medley of his past successes 
(v) introducing Japanese Dream, Just one 
more chance (sung by Sam Browre), Stardust, 
Body and Soul (v by Sam Browre), Let’s all 
sing like the birdies sing, ’Leven pounds 
of Heaven (sung by Elsie Carlisle), Hleven 
more months, and of course his theme song, 
When day is done (01605). The routine is 
necessarily rathcr sketchy, but the band 
again plays delightfully. 


A drummer who incessantly patters 
aggravatingly with wire brushes spoils 
Freddie Martin and His Orchestra’s (Amer.) 
sentimental Bless your heart (v) (01600), 
which otherwise might have been a good 
commercial record, if not exactly likely to 
app.al to the initiated. Shame on you, the 
backing, is a brighter and btter number. 
The band has more swing and some use is 
made of a good trumpet. 





COLUMBIA (2s. 6d.) 

Henry Hall and the B.B.C. Dance Orchestra 
have found a new and amusing nurscry 
rhythm for young and old. It is caik d Who's 
afraid of the big vad wolf (v) and is on C669 
with Lid my heart beat, did i. fall in love?, 
e rhythmical number brightly put over. 





A novelty entitled The wedding of Mr. 
Mickey Mouse (v) (CB662) is, however, 
certain to be Henry Hall’s most popular 
contribution this month. Into this rcord he 
has managed to g t everything that Walt 
Disny evr put on the scren, Miss 
Phyllis Robins sings the vocal chorus d: light- 
fully in It’s the talk of the town on the r verse. 


Emperor Jones (v) and Love locked out (v) 
(CB667) and Dinner at Hight (v), which on 
CB666 is couplkd with Under a blanket of 
blue (v), are the best things I have hard 
from Carroll Gibbons and the Savoy Hotel 
Orpheans for a long time. Firstly, the usual 
vocalist has bien rm placed by Harry Bentley. 
You have hcard Harry with Charlic Kunz’s 
Band, but to realise what an attractive 
singi(r he is, you must hear thse records. 
They will surprise those who do, as well as 
those who don’t, know Harry. Sccondly, 
the band, while adhcring to its Savoyian 
melody styl, is at Jast deviloping its 
rhythm. Most, if not all, of these new titles 
have a nice, easy dance swing. Carroll’s 
personal admirers will be mor than satisfied 
with his piano solo passages, which are a 
feature of all four sides, 


A new idea in hill-billy songs, The last 
round-up is likely to be the nex. numbcr to 
become a popular hit. The firmt mcord I 
come across of it is by George Olsen and His 
Musie (Amer.) (v) (CB661), who coupk it 
with a new melody fox-trot, Z'his time it's 
love (v). Both sides are conventionally 
tuneful. 


DECCA (ls. 6d.) 
Discriminating tastes will realise once 
azain from their Snowball (v) and Blue 











Prelude (v) (F3675) that Lew Stone and His 
Monseigneur Band are still one of the most 
subtly enlightened outfits in the country. 
Nat Gonella singing and Lew Davis on his 
trombone both shine in Snowball, in spite 
of the latter’s unfortunate breakdown on 
the very last note. 


Jack Hylton and His Orchestra are others 
who have quickly got on to The last round-up 
(v) (F3687), but I prefer thcir restful, slow 
It’s the talk of the town on the reverse. 

They have also done The wedding of Mr. 
Mickey Mouse (v) (F3669—coupkd with 
Tick-tock). A good performance, but per- 
haps not so amusingly present d as on the 
Columbia. 

As a dance record Hylton’s best is Happy 
as the day is long (v) which is coupkd on 
F3671 with the waltz Keflections in the 
water (Vv). 


Roy Fox and His Band couple a melodious 
Dinner at Eight (v) with Oh/ Johanna (v). 
The latter is on the hot side, and would be 
good were the arrangement less a matter of 
anticlimaxes. 

On F3688 the band plays Everybody, love 
my Marguerite (v) and the waltz, Goodnight, 
little girl of my dreams. 





H.M.V. (2s. 6d.) 

Once again Ray Noble and His Orchestra 
have provided us with a batch of x cords of 
— it is difficult to speak too enthusiastic- 
ally. 

Trouble in Paradise (v) (B6394—coupled 
with a most attractive prfcrn.ance of the 
tuneful waltz, Mademoiselle) again shows 
Ray’s flair for clever orch stration, which 
results in the presentation of the tunes in an 
original and unusually alluring manner. 

The same may be said of his own new 
slow melody song, Love locked out (v), and 
Happy and contented (v), which are both on 
B6407. The duct between Al Bowlly and 
Miss Eve Becke, who also have some appro- 
priate patter which they put ovcr with the 
right feeling, is an additional feature of 
Happy and contented. 


BEST of 


HOT DANCE BANDS 

Bugle Call Rag by The Chocolate Dandies 
(Parlo. R1645). 

Bugle Call Rag and Spider Crawl by Billy 
Banks and His Orchestra (Bruns. 
01590). 

Dinah by Red Nichols and His Five Pennies 
(Bruns. 01591). 

Doin’ the Voom Voom by Duke Ellington 
ana his Urchestra (H.M.V. b€404). 
Harlem ‘peaks by Duke Ellington and His 

Orchestra (D. cca M438). 

New Call of the Freaks by Luis Russell and 
His Orchestra (Parlo. R1645). 

Snowball by Louis Armstrong and Hie 
Orchestra (H.M.V. B6401). 


VOCAL 

Snowball and Shoutin’ in that Amen Corner 
by Mildred Bailey (Bruns. 01693). 

That’s how rhythm was born by th: Boswell 

Sisters (Bruns, 01592). 
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Ray Noble’s tempo and style of rhythm in 
Snowball (v) (B6408) would whey have 
struck me as likely to be successful in this 
number, but that only shows that he knows 
more about these things than I do. It is all 
a complete success, and considered in con- 
junction with yet another of Ray Noble’s 
skilful arrangements has given a new aspect 
to the number which will sell this record 
even to those who may already have it by 
other artists. Al Bowlly sings the refrain 
with commendable lack of affectation and 
there is some neat and stylish playing by 
Fred Gardner, one of London’s latest saxo- 
phone finds who only recently joined Ray. 


Ray Noble’s other combination, The New 
Mayfair Dance Orchestra, makes a bright 
job of Oh! Johanna (v) (B6397). 


Leo Reisman and His Orchestra (Amer.) 
still retain their “‘ sweet-society ” style in 
Gene Gifford’s Smoke Rings (v) (B6403), but 
the record has personality and the band 
displays better dance rhythm than usual. 
On the other side they give us A heart of 
stone (v). More suited to the drawing-room 
than the ball-room ! 


Jack Jackson and His Dorchester Hotel 
Orchestra also have done The wedding of 
Mr. Mickey Mouse (v) (B6405—coupled with 
a neatly rhythmical, if not particularly 
gripping, Everybody loves my Marguerite), 
but it is not as amusingly presented as it is 
on the Columbia or even the Decca. This 
number ought to have been given over to 
Ray Noble and Max Kester. One can 
imagine the fun they would have had with it. 

Jack Jackson’s best is a rather lukewarm 
presentation of the comedy fox-trot I’ve 
got to get up and go to work (v) on B6404 with 
A little bit of you (v). 





IMPERIAL (ls. 6d.) 

Jack Payne and His Band’s Meet the Navy 
(6/8) (v) (2909) is, I suppose, what one would 
call a rollicking song of the sea and all that. 
Good if you like the kind of thing. Personally 
I prefer their Don’t blame me (v) on 2908." 


>- = 





the MONTH 


DANCE BANDS 
Alexander’s Rag-time Band and Waiting for 
the Robert E. Lee by Billy Cotton and 
His Band (Regal-Zono. MR1062). 
Blue Prelude by Lew Stone and His Band 
(Decca F3675). 
Dinner at Eight and Don’t blame me by 
Ambrose’s Orchestra (Bruns. B1606). 
Emperor Jones by Carroll Gibbons’ Savoy 
Orpheans (Col. CB667). 

*Last Round-up (The) by Ambrose and His 
Orchestra (Bruns. 01607). 

Mademoiselle (waltz) and Trouble in Paradise 
by Ray Noble’s Orch. (H.M.V. B6394). 

Memories of the May Fair by Ambrose and 
His Orchestra (Bruns. 01605). 

Night and day by Leo Reisman and His 
Orchestra (H.M.V. B6398). 





COMEDY DANCE BANDS 


The wedding of Mr. Mickey Mouse by Henry 
Halls B. B.C. Dance Orch. (Col. CB662). 
* Received too late for review. 


PARLOPHONE (2s. 6d.) 

Harry Roy and His Orchestra have no 
“ novelties ’’ this month. All their records 
are of commercial “‘ melody ’’ numbers, the 
titles being Dinner at Hight (v) and Snowball 
(v) on R1636, and on R1646 Saying good-bye 
to love (v). The band is still inclined to be 
heavy-handed and has yet to learn the full 
meaning of finesse, but it is becoming more 

lished, and this, added to the fact that it 

as not destroyed its healthy punch, which 
at any rate is an aid to rhythm, enables me 
to speak of its work in much more compli- 
mentary terms. 


REGAL-ZONOPHONE (Is. 6d.) 


Of more than passing interest are Ginger 
Johnson and the Swinging Seven, a pick-up 
outfit who make their debut this month 
with Sentimental gentleman from Georgia 
and I raised my hat (v) (MR1071). 

The combination consists of Austen Croom- 
Johnson, who has considerable repute as 
a ‘‘ popular” composer, and John, son of 
Davy Burnaby, on pianos ; Bill Shakespeare, 
of the Savoy Orpheans, trumpet; Harry 
Karr, who recently arrived from Canada, 
saxophone, flute, etc.; Len Fillis, guitar ; 
Don Stutely, late of Ambrose’s orchestra, 
bass, and Rudy Starita, also from the Savoy 
Orpheans, vibraphone. 

The records consist mainly of solos, and, 
with their varied routines and effective 
brightness, are likely to become good sellers. 

It is hard to speak too highly of the legiti- 
mate technical ability of the versatile Harry 
Karr. His tone, intonation and speed on all 
the instruments he plays, classes him as a 
virtuoso. But as a hot player, no. His solos 





have a definite tendency to corniness as 
regards both construction and the way he 
interprets them, which even the amount of 
notes he gets in does not disguise. Still, 
his work is spectacular enough to intrigue the 
public, as also are the piano duets by 
Johnson and Burnaby. Len Fillis plays his 
guitar with his usual artistry and Rudy 
Starita on his vibraphone is very much of an 
attraction. 


Three more old favourites—Alexander’s 
rag-time band and Waiting for the Robert 
E. Lee (MR1062) and, on MR1061 coupled 
with Old-fashioned love, Margie—are to be 
had by Billy Cotton and His Band. 

The arranger appears to find his inspiration 
in the early work (such as Royal Garden 
Blues) of the Casa Loma Orchestra, and the 
boys interpret the stuff with the right 
enthusiasm. Those who like what has 
colloquially become to be known as 
‘“commercial hot’ style will find these 
records good of their type. Some of the solo 
work reaches a high standard. 

Other records by Cotton’s Band include 
yet another verson of Snowball (v), coupled 
on MR1070 with a fox-trot arrangement of 
the ballad, My mother’s garden (v), and on 
MR1063 satisfactory if rather stereotyped 
versions of If I had somebody to love (v) and 
I like to go back in the evening. 


For the benefit of readers in Blackpool and 
the North, I draw attention to the release of 
Good-night, little girl of my dreams (waltz) (Vv) 
and Lay your head on my shoulder (v) 
(MR1069), Oh! Johanna (v) and The 
wedding of Mr. Mickey Mouse (v) (MR1068), 
and From me to you (v) (MR1066) by Larry 
Brennan and the Winter Gardens Dance 
Band with Reginald Dixon at the Organ. 





Vocal 


Another new band with the Boswell Sisters 
Dorsey Brothers with Mildred Bailey 


T seems that the break between the 
Boswell Sisters and the Dorsey Brothers 
is more serious than I believed last 
month. 

In the Boswells’ new records—7hat’s 
how rhythm was born and_ Ellington’s 
Sophisticated Lady (Bruns. 01592)—the 
Dorseys are again conspicuous by their 
absence, the accompaniments being pro- 
vided by a house gathering of Victor 
Young’s, consisting of Chester Hazlett 
(saxophone), Bennie Goodman (sax. and 
clarinet), Mannie and Ruby Weinstock 
(trumpets), Charlie Butterfield (trombone), 
Harry Hoffman (violin), Perry Botkin 
(guitar), Joe Tarto (bass), Larry Gomar 
(drums), with Martha Boswell at the piano. 

These well-known and brilliant artists are 
certainly an imposing array and give the 
girls excellent support, but it would merely be 
evading the point to say anything but that 
they do not quite reach the standard set 
by the Dorseys gang, hard as they try to 
copy the style. 

I am not so certain about Sophisticated 
Lady. This fascinating melody was hardly 
likely to be assisted by any lyric, and it has 
been definitely damaged by this particular 
one. After commencing poetically enough, 
it becomes commonplace and artificial by 





talk about dining with a man in a restaurant. 
And worse follows. Restaurant is clumsily 
rhymed with nonchalant, a nasty enough 
word at any time, and sounding worse when 
sung with a pronounced Yankee accent. All 
of which is, of course, not the fault of the 
Boswell Sisters, who gamely use their usual 
imagination to make something out of this 
rather doubtful material. 


Although the Dorsey Brothers and their 
Orchestra have parted company with the 
Boswells they have not deserted us. You 
can hear them with Mildred Bailey in 
Shoutin’ in that Amen Corner and Hoagy 
Carmichael’s Snowball (Bruns. 01593). 

Amen Corner is another Is that Religion? 
as regards both tune and treatment, and 
Miss Bailey is just as grand in it. Neverthe- 
less, I think she is even more delightful in 
Snowball, which she sings in her free, flowing, 
rhythmical way, with a sympathy that has 
real charm. 

Here is the full personnel of the accom- 
panying orchestra on both sides: Jimmy 
Dorsey and Larry Binyon (saxophones), 
Mannie Klein (trumpt), Tom Dorsey 
(trombone), Fulton MeGrath (piano), Dick 
McDonough (guitar), Arthur Bernstein (bass) 
and Stanley King (drums). 
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Show and Film Tunes 





** Night and Day ”’ from ““Gay Divorce”’ 





Song that became a clandestine hit months ago, at last officially released 





Adorable 


See page 197, October 1933 number. 


Adorable (waltz) by Ben Selvin’s Orchestra 
{Amer.) (v) (Col. CB658); Lew Stone’s 
Monseigneur Band (v) (Decca F3676); and 
Scott Wood’s Orchestra (v) (Regal-Zono. 
MR1065). 

The Columbia and the Decca are pleasant, 
sweet records, but the Regal seems to have 
that little extra polish which gives ‘it an 
added distinction. 


*My first love to last—by Seott Wood’s 
Orchestra (v) (Regal-Zono. MR1065). 

More of Scott Wood’s pleasing music with 
an individuality that sustains the interest. 


*My heart's desire—by Lew Stone’s Mon- 
seigneur Band (v) (Decca F3676). 

Excepting for a short trombone solo by 
Lew Davis, the band just plays sweetly. 
Appropriate perhaps, but as usual rather a 
waste of such talent. 


* * * * 


College Humour 


See page 152, September 1933 number. 


Learn to croon—by Tommy Kinsman’s 
Band at Princes Golden Brasserie (v) (Edison 
Bell Winner W3); and Jack Payne’s Band 
<v) (Imperial 2908—coupled with Don’t 
Slame me}. 

If neither is outstanding, both these 
records have their good points, and it is a 
pity that their release is so belated. 

The Edison is spoilt by the over-recording 
of an otherwise nice trombone solo. A 
commendable point is the simple restrained 
style of the orchestra, which appears to have 
been augmented for recording. 

Jack Payne gives his usual type of per- 
formance. 


* * * 


Gay Divorce 


Starring: Fred Astaire, Claire Luce, Eric 
Blore and Erik Rhodes (all from the original 
American production), Olive Blakeney and 
Joan Gardner. 

New York’s recent musical comedy 


success. Now on a week’s try-out in 
Birmingham. Due for production at the 
Palace Theatre, London, to-morrow, 


Thursday, November 2nd. 

Music and lyrics by Cole Porter. Pro- 
duced for Lee Ephraim by Felix Edwardes. 
Orchestra directed by Perceval Mackey. 


* Night and day—by Henry Hall’s B.B.C. 
Orchestra (v) (Col. CB664); Leo Reisman’s 
Orchestra (Amer.) (v) (H.M.V. B6398) ; 
Harry Roy’s May Fair Hotel Orchestra (v) 
{Parlo. R1646—coupled with Saying goodbye 
to love) ; and Seott Wood’s Orchestra (Regal- 
Zono. MR1664). 

I have put this song first because it is the 
big number from the production. There is 
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every likelihood that it will become a hit. 
The only thing likely to prevent this is that, 
while it will be new to the provinces, it is 
already so well known in the West End of 
London that some may already have tired 
of it. Another of Chappell’s American show 
numbers, they have done their utmost to 
prevent its premature performance, even to 
the extent of taking action and obtaining an 
injunction and damages against a prominent 
London dance band, but in spite of this it 
has been freely played for many months in 
the West End, and its release at last may 
prove to be an anticlimax. 

Some of the records are anything but what 
might have been expected from the artists 
who have made them. 

First of all Henry Hall has come a cropper. 
Taking the number too fast, he has des- 
troyed its charm and character, nor can 
I say that I think the arrangement a 
particularly imaginative piece of work. On 
the other hand Harry Roy’s record is a 
great deal better than I would have expected 
from a band which I have always looked upon 
as just a good lark. The way it plays an 
effective arrangement shows that if I have 
not always been able to take it seriously it 
can at least take itself and its music so. 

Then Scott Wood. Here is a record which 
in many ways is well-nigh perfection, but 
so many of its good points are negatived 
because, in addition to being taken a trifle 
too fast, it is too rhythmical. That I of all 
people should complain of too much rhythm 
will probably cause more than one pair of 
eyebrows to rise, but here is the one type 
of tune which cannot stand a prominent 
swingy fox-trot rhythm. Rhythm must 
exist in its performance, but it must be 
subtly conveyed. 

So we come to the H.M.V. This is the 
best of the batch. Amongst its other good 
features it treats the tune in an original way 
and yet retains its inherent character. 
Whoever made the arrangement has, among 
his other accomplishments, a sense of 
showmanship. The refrain is sung by Fred 
Astaire, who stars in the actual show. 


*After you, who?—by Henry Hall’s B.B.C. 
Orchestra (v) (Col. CB664); and Seott 
Wood’s Orchestra (v) (Regal-Zono. MR1064). 

Both good records. Henry Hall plays the 
number more brightly than Scott Wood, but 
both the interpretations seem appropriate 
to this second tuneful number from a show 





* Indicates first recordings to be released. 
Earlier dance band records of tunes not so marked 
have been mentioned in previous issues of THE 
GRAMOPHONE. 

Unless otherwise stated, the couplings are also 
show or film tunes, and are dealt with in this section 
under their respective titles. 

Where the coupling is not a show or film tune, its 
title is given when dealing with the first side, and 
except where otherwise stated is by the same artists. 

Prices—Broadcast, 1s. 6d.; Brunswick, 2s. 6d. ; 
Columbia, 2s. 6d.; Decca, 1s. 6d.; Edison Bell 
Winner (w Series), 1s.; Four-in-One (Homo- 

hone), 1s. 6d.; Four-Tune (Broadcast), 1s. 6d. ; 

-M.V., 2s. 6d.; Homochord, 1s. ; mperial, 
ls. 6d.; Parlophone, 2s. 6d.; Regal-Zonophone, 
1s. 6d.; Rex, is.; Sterno, 1s. 6d. 





which appears to abound with haunting 
melodies. 


*I’ve got you on my mind—by Leo 
Reisman’s Orchestra (Amer.) (v) (H.M.V. 
B6398). 

I played this record before I knew it was 
of a number from a show and thought there 
was not much to it. When I realised it was 
from ‘‘Gay Divorce” it sounded better. 
Here is the answer. As I have explained 
previously, most people buy these records of 
show and film songs simply to hear the tune, 
and neither expect nor want the band to be 
particularly ambitious. The result is that 
the performances seldom offer anything 
outstanding from the dancers’ or dance 
music enthusiasts’ point of view. Knowing 
this, one is inclined to base one’s opinion less 
on what is done and more on how it is done. 
It may be the wrong way to look at it, but 
what is the use of attempting to consider 
it any other way? If one did there would 
hardly be one record in six coming under this 
heading of show and film tunes of which one 
could speak in terms of much enthusiasm. 


* * * 


Gold Diggers of 1933 
See page 153, September 1933 number. 


Gold Diggers’ Song (We're in the money)— 
by Hylton’s Orchestra (v) (Decca F3672). 

Here at any rate is a record which is near 
to being an exception to my last remarks. 
Pleasing to listen to, it has also a bright 
dance rhythm. 





I’ve got to sing a torch song—by Hylton’s 
Orchestra (v) (Decca F3673). 
Conventional, but musical. 


Pettin’ in the Park—by Hylton’s Orchestra 
(v) (Decca F3673) and Osear Rabin’s Romany 
Band (v) (Sterno 1264). 

The Hylton is as usual a straightforward 
competent record, offering about equal 
appeal to listeners and dancers. Oscar 
Rabin gives a very fair performance, not 
assisted by the recording which is clearer 
than the Decca, but lacks sonority in the 
lower registers. 


Remember my forgotten man—by George 
Glover’s Band (v) (Sterno 1265—coupled 
with Sentimental gentleman from Georgia). 

Just the tunes on both sides. 


Shadow Waltz—by Hylton’s Orchestra (v) 
(Decca F3672); and Rabin’s Romany Band 
(v) (Sterno R1264). 

Prominent featuring of the harp adds 
distinction to the Hylton, which all round 
is one of the best records to be had of this 
haunting waltz. The Sterno is good, but 
hardly reaches the same standard. 


* * * 


Heads We Go 

Starring: Constance Cummings, Claude 
Hulbert, Frank Lawton, Binnie Barnes, Gus 
McNaughton and Fred Duprez. 

Most of the action takes place in a Deau- 
ville Hotel and on a pleasure yacht in which 
a large party spends most of its time and 
energy making the usual film whoopee. 

The story is about Betty, a mannequin, 
who, having fallen in love with a certain 
mysterious ‘‘ Toby,” decides to spend her 
savings on a holiday for herself and her 
friend, Lily, in Deauville in pursuit of the 
boy friend. 

Advantages which Lily takes at the 
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Deauville Hotel of Betty’s likeness to ‘a film 
star lands them both in a mess, and the aid is 
sought of Toby, who conveniently turns up 
on the yacht to which the girls have been 
invited. Toby of course promises his help, 
but circumstances, which could only happen 
in a film like this, make it appear that he 
has double-crossed the girls, who, with the 
police on their heels, have to run for home 
like a couple of scared rabbits. After more 
impossible escapades we find them once 
again on native soil, where in due course 
Toby again, of course, appears, satisfactorily 
explains his apparently heartless conduct, 
and the picture ends with the two lovers in 
an embrace from which they are probably 
still trying to disentangle themselves. As 
impossible as most film comedies, but bright 
entertainment (B.I.P.). 
General Release: Dec. 25th, 1933. 


Whistling under the moon—by Tommy 
Kinsman’s Band (v) (Edison Bell Winner 
W3); and Mantovani’s Tipica Orchestra (v) 
(Sterno 1269—coupled with About this time 
next week by Sydney Lipton’s Grosvenor 
House Band). 

Both just ordinary everyday fare. 


* * * 
Kid from Spain 


Starring: Eddie Cantor, Lyda Roberti, 
and a host of young ladies whose anonymity 
is only exceeded by their personal attractions. 

After an accidental and presumably inno- 
eent appearance in the dormitory of a New 
York academy, in which the aforementioned 
attractions do a good deal more than sleep, 
the scene changes to Mexico, whither Eddie, 
owing to expected attentions from the police 
on account of an unexpected incident with a 
carload of gangsters, has been forced to 
retire. Here pop-eyed Eddie—sought after 
by silky senoritas and ensnared by Lyda 
Roberti, a willowy sex menace—finds that 
life has not only more downs than ups, but 
that even the ups are not too comfortable 
when they have to be taken on the horns of a 
bull in, bull-ieve it or not, a full time bull 
ring. Fine production and excellent comedy 
go to make this film a first-rate entertain- 
ment. (United Artists.) 

Generally released last month. 


Look what you've done—by Rabin’s Romany 
Band (v) (Sterno 1268). 

What a perfect combination—by Rabin’s 
Romany Band (v) (Sterno 1268). 

For the best records of both these good 
numbers I am afraid one must look back to 
previous months. 


* * * 


Moonlight and Melody 


Starring: Leo Carrillo and Mary Brian, 
with Jack Denny and His Orchestra and 
Frank and Milt Britton’s Band. 

Here is another story about theatrical folk. 
George Wight’s ambition is to become a 
successful song writer, and in due course he 
succeeds, Realising he is being swindled by 
them, he breaks away from the Hobart 
Brothers, his theatrical producers, to pro- 
duce his own show. The Hobarts, however, 
secretly buy up a controlling share in it, and 
George has to find £6,000 on the spot to save 
his interest. He does it, thanks to the efforts 
of Sally Upton, who fell in love with him 
when George was a song plugger at her little 
music store in one-horse Walkerville. 


I have not seen the film, but have reason 
to believe that it is more than good of its 
kind. (Universal.) 

General release: February 19th, 1934. 


*Ah, but is it love ?—by Henry Hall’s B.B.C. 
Orchestra (v) (Col. CB665); and Paul 
Whiteman’s Orchestra (Amer.) (v) (H.M.V. 
B6399—coupled with My Moonlight Madonna 
—waltz). 

Paul Whiteman hardly sounds like the 
“ King of Jazz,” but after some of the things 
we have had to endure this month in this 
section it is a treat to hear a band of such 
musical polish again. Henry Hall also does 
a nice job, but I prefer the H.M.V. 


*Ive gotta get up and go to work—by Henry 
Hall’s B.B.C. Orchestra (v) (Col. CB665). 

In this bright number Henry Hall is at his 
best. The record is one of the few presenta- 
tions of a film tune that can claim to be a good 
dance interpretation as well as attractive to 
listen to. 

* * * 


Nice goings on 
See page 198, October 1933 number. 


*With you here and me here—by Hylton’s 
Orchestra (v) (Decca F3670). 

Hylton provides a good compromise be- 
tween rhythm for the dancer and interest 
for the listener. 


You’re an old smoothie—by Debroy Somers’ 
Band (v) (Col. CB658); and  Hylton’s 
Orchestra (v) (Decca F3670). 

This number has not only a catchy melody, 
but an unusually good natural swing. 
Hylton captures a good deal of the latter, so 
does Somers, who is much more stylish than 
usual, but neither record quite comes off, 
rhythmically, and I am still hoping that 
someone may do the tune justice before long. 


Nymph Errant 


Starring: Gertrude Lawrence, Austin 
Trevor and Queenie Leonard. 

Charles Cochran’s new musical pro- 
duction, now playing at the Adelphi Theatre, 
London. 

Adapted by Romney Brent from the novel, 
“‘Nymph Errant,” by James Laver. 

Music and lyrics by Cole Porter. Inci- 
dental music scored by Howard Greenbaum 
and ‘‘ Spike’ Hughes. 


*Eaperiment—by Henry Hall’s B.B.C. 
Orchestra (v) (Col. CB663), and Ray Noble’s 
Orchestra (v) (H.M.V. B6408—coupled with 
Snowball). 

Ray Noble makes no attempt to depart 
from convention by giving this amiable little 
show tune anything but a quite straight- 
forward and simple, melodious treatment, 
but even so the touch of the artist’s hand is 
apparent throughout. Henry Hall’s brush 
paints in the rhythm a little more heavily, 
otherwise his conception differs little from 
that of Ray Noble. Both are first-rate 
records of their kind. 


* How could we be wrong ?—by Henry Hall’s 
B.B.C. Orchestra (v) (Col. CB663). 

Harping back on the old theme, a reader 
has written saying that he feels the lack of 
dance rhythm in so many records by dance 
bands of these show and film tunes is due 
more to the nature of the compositions than 


to any fault of the bands. In some cases, of 
course, this is so, but taking this show music 
as a whole I cannot see that it materially 
differs in type from any of the other music 
used by dance bands as far as the question 
of playing it rhythmically is concerned, and 
a nice support for this contention is found in 
this number, of which at any rate Henry 
Hall has managed to make a very danceable 
record. In fact, I think that no matter from 
what aspect one considers it, it is among the 
best things he has given us. 


* * * 


Night in Cairo 
See page 111, August 1933 number. 


Love song of the Nile—by Buddy Bradley’s 
Rhythm Kings (v) (Edison Bell Winner W7). 

If it has a tendency to be a little monoto- 
nous, that is the worst one can say of this 
neat performance. 


* « * 


Peg o’ my Heart 


See page 153, September 1933 number. 


Sweetheart darlin’—by Buddy Bradley’s 
Rhythm Kings (v) (Edison Bell Winner W7). 

A record that makes no attempt to be 
pretentious, and yet has a certain appeal in 
its rather sugary way. Its most obvious 
fault is a tenor saxophonist whose vibrato 
degenerates into a rather annoying wobble. 


* * * 


This week of Grace 
See page 153, September 1933 number. 


Happy ending—by Kunz’s Casani Club 
Band (v) (Four-in-One 65—coupled with 
Don’t blame me and Sweet dreams, pretty 
lady—waltz) ; New Mayfair Dance Orchestra 
(v) (H.M.V. B6397—coupled with Oh 
Johanna); Dick Rose’s Band (v) (Homo- 
chord H.N.5); Jack Payne’s Band (v) 
(Imperial 2909—coupled with Meet the Navy); 
and Brennan’s Winter Gardens Band with 
organ by Reginald Dixon (v) (Regal-Zono. 
1067). 

Dick Rose seems to be an alias of Charlie 
Kunz, as the Homochord and the Four-in-One 
are not only from the same arrangement and 
by the same orchestra, but, I should say, are 
one and the same recording. The band is 
competent as commercial bands go, and it 
is just a question of whether you want two 
tunes by it on one disc for 1s. or four on one 
disc for ls. 6d. Though better than the 
Four-in-One or the Homochord, the Regal- 
Zono. does not appeal to me greatly, and I 
much prefer the Imperial; but my final 
choice goes to the H.M.V. The orchestra 
here is directed by Ray Noble. Need I say 
more ? 


My lucky day—by Kunz’s Casani Club 
Band (v) (Four-in-One 65—for coupling 
see Happy Ending), Dick Rose and His 
Band (v) (Homochord H.N.5) and Brennan’s 
Winter Gardens Band with organ by 
Reginald Dixon (Regal-Zono. MR1067). 

The same remarks apply to the Kunz and 
the Rose records as are made for the same 
artists’ versions of Happy Ending. The 
Regal, too, does not inspire me to do any- 
thing but close on a rather despondent note. 
Still, better luck next month, I hope. 

Ep@ar JACKSON. 
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As change seems to be in the air this month, Peppering has 
decided not to be outdone and he is going to review the records 
allotted to him under their companies, instead of in a miscel- 
laneous jumble of paragraphs. Here we go. 


Broadcast (1s. 6d.) 

Morton Downey lets his Irish ancestry get the upper hand in 
Mother Machree and A little bit of Heaven (3345)—this is only for 
those who like their treacle very treacly—and on 3352 he gets 
back into his American stride singing the hit of the moment, 
Night and day, and Love is the thing. I played this record to a 
friend of mine telling him that Night and day is the tune that 
he will be hearing over the radio every night for the next few 
weeks, and he replied at the end of the record that he had 
been quite unable to pick out the tune at all. I think that 
is a fair criticism. Such a criticism could not, on the other hand, 
be hurled at Bobbie Comber in Any dirty work to-day? and 
Bruno’s Bavarian Band (3348). The dirty work song is most 
original, and Bobbie as a professional murderer of tiresome 
relations is great. The Moderniques are the newest quartette 
in the style of the Mills Brothers to tickle the ears of the 
British public. Theirs is one of those romantic cases that every 
artist prays for when he broadcasts for the first time and which 
so seldom happen—the recording manager of Broadcast 
heard them, liked them, and signed them up on a two years’ 
contract. I hope his faith was justified. You can judge for 
yourselves by getting 3347 on which they sing My lucky day, 
from “ This Week of Grace,” and Sentimental gentleman from 
Georgia. Peggy Cochrane, with a vocalist who is nameless, but 
easily recognisable, gives some of the best tunes from ‘ This 
Week of Grace ” and “‘ College Humour ”’ on her piano (3351), 
and The Commodore Grand Orchestra are grand in Selections 
from the film “‘ Waltz Time ” (3349). 


Brunswick (2s. 6d.) 


Most of the Brunswick records are, of course, reviewed 
elsewhere, but two of Bing Crosby’s records have come my way. 
They are both from his new film “Too Much Harmony ”— 
a criticism which might fairly be levelled at these records. The 
songs are Thanks, Black Moonlight, The day you came along, 
and It had to be that way (01596—7), and all are sung in that 
soul-stirring voice that Bing nearly always uses now. How 
I wish he would hot them up sometimes—but then they would go 
to someone else to review! Connie Boswell is as clever as ever 
in It’s the talk of the town and This time it’s love (01594). You 
can trust Connie to make any song interesting. 


Columbia (10in., 2s. 6d.; 12in., 4s.) 

Norman Long has seldom been more inspired than in his 
latest record ; one song is called We can’t let you broadcast that 
and is a fine skit on the censorship methods used by the B.B.C., 
and the other is called ’Oles and is about a man with a pneu- 
matic drill in Piccadilly (DB1216). I advise you to get this 
record if you like Norman Long at his best. John Tilley is 
another comedian with a style very definitely all his own, and 
as The company promoter (DX537, 12in.) addressing his share- 
holders and endeavouring to break the news to them that there 


is no money and never has been any money forthcoming, he is 
superbly vague. 

Oskar Denes and Rosy Barsony provide quite another kind of 
amusement, and although their records from ‘“‘ Ball at the 
Savoy” are in English, that is really quite unimportant, as 
I still could not understand one word—except in Denes’ song 
Bosphorus, where I gathered that he has a good time because he 
is a man—but the burbling and gurgling of this bubbling pair 
does not need language, they provide their own. The songs are 
Tl show you off and I always keep my girl out late (DB1191), 
Oh why, Oh why, Oh why? (DB1211) with Up and Down sung 
by Rosy Barsony alone, and Bosphorus and All I want is a home 
sung by Oskar Denes alone (DB1190). 

Layton and Johnstone have been busy this month. On 
DB1192 they sing Lazybones and I like to go back in the evening, 
on DB1194 are When old friends are drifting apart and Isn’t 
it heavenly?, on DB1209 a Medley from ‘‘Gold Diggers of 1933,” 
and on DB1193 There’s a cabin in the pines with Turner Layton 
singing Blue Prelude on the reverse. This a fair enough portion 
for their most ardent admirers. 

Anona Winn has broken out in a fresh direction this month, 
with songs written to our old favourites Rendez-vous and 
Hearts and flowers (DB1203). The somewhat hard brilliance 
of her voice and the perfect control and understanding of 
microphone technique are brought well into the picture of the 
gentle shepherd and his love and the garden in her heart, and 
Miss Winn must be congratulated on catering perfectly for yet 
another public. Helen Raymond, a newcomer to Columbia, 
sings Remember my forgotten man from ‘‘ Gold Diggers of 1933 ” 
and Why don’t you tell me so ? (DB1189) with charm and distine- 
tion, and Fred Astaire, the dancer, who is now over here appear- 
ing in ‘‘ The Gay Divorce,” sings Night and day and After you, 
who? from this play. His is a delightfully quiet American 
personality, and I think you will like his record. At any rate 
it is authentic. 

To celebrate Cochran’s radio debut the B.B.C. Dance 
Orchestra, this time with every possible credit to Henry Hall, 
produced a record of some of the most famous tunes associated 
with C.B.’s name, with Alice Delysia, Peggy Wood and Mary 
Ellis singing songs that they have all recorded and with 
Christopher Stone doing his characteristic best to hold the 
threads together. The record, C.B. Cochran presents— 
(DX536), is, on the whole, successful in what it sets out to do, 
but there are moments on the second side when technical 
difficulties obtrude and almost mar the illusion of artists and 
orchestra in harmony. But this is quibbling. 

The Bohemians are a very capable orchestra and I liked the 
Waltz from ‘‘The Dollar Princess’’ and Moonlight on the 
Alster (DB1208) ; as the bulletin says, they sparkle. Sidney 
Torch has made a mistake ; the cinema organ is not the right 
instrument for ‘‘ le Hot,’ and his medley called Hotter than 
ever is never anything but a jumble of sounds, which it seems 
incredible that any one man or instrument could make 
(DB1210); his ability is better shown in Ding! Dong! Ding! 
and Isn’t it heavenly ? (DB1195). 


Decca (1s. 6d.) 

The best novelty of this list isan absurd song called The man 
on the flying trapeze (F3682) ; it has a rhythm which makes the 
tune stick in your head until the entire household is cursing 
you for humming it, and the performance by The Four Jolly 
Rollickers has a humour that sets you quietly chuckling and 
wanting to hear it again. George Formby is an artist who 
adheres to strict time whatever else happens, and this fact 
alone carries some of his songs to success ; listen to Swimmin’ 
with the wimmin and She’s never been seen since then (F2666) 
and you will see what I mean. 

Reilly and Comfort indulge in a more modern type of rhythm, 
and in their Medley of Popular Tunes they give you good 
value for money. The backing is Lazybones, which they do well 
(F3668). The Street Singer sings Funiculi, Funicula and 
Marie, Marie (F3662), but he makes both songs too laboured and 
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heavy and I prefer the straightforward sentimentality of 
Maurice Elwin in Mademoiselle and Sundown in a little green 
hollow (F3667). 

Alfredo Campoli and his Orchestra play Memories of the Ball 
(F3679) as well as anything I have heard from this capable 
orchestra for some time. This should delight dancers of two 
generations ago. There is another record of those Eight 
Pianos under Harold Ramsay, this time it is called a Russian 
Fantasy and they play bits of the famous Rachmaninoff 
Prelude, Dark Eyes and the 1812 Overture. F3660 is definitely 
only for those who are impressed by lots of pianos instead of 
two or three. If you are more particular try Edythe Baker in 
a ‘‘Nymph Errant’”’ Selection (M448, 2s. 6d.). Harold 
Ramsay himself plays Night and day and Was love a dream? 
on the organ (F3689), but he sounds as though all his energies 
have been expended on those eight pianos. 

I am delighted to see that my plea for the Dietrich record of 
Johnny and Peter has been answered by Decca. Here she ison 
M447 (2s. 6d.), so pay up and support me. 


His Master’s Voice (101in., 2s. 6d.,; 12in., 4s.) 

The outstanding record on this list—to my mind the most 
outstanding record of the month—is of Night and day and 
Creole love call sung by The Comedy Harmonists (B8023). 
The words of Night and day may be trite, but the tune is one 
of the best we have had for a long time and these exquisite 
artists have made a really beautiful record of it. It is unfor- 
tunate that Paul Whiteman and His Concert Orchestra have 
made such a disappointing version of Night and day, in which 
there is a trumpet solo which causes agony to my ear, but 
passed almost unnoticed by a less critical one. On the reverse 
is a Medley of Cole Porter’s hits, which makes up to a large extent 
for the deficiencies of the single tune (C2606, 12in.). Ramona, 
one of the brightest stars of Whiteman’s band, is at her brightest 
in a solo record of Tony's Wife, and with the help of the 
composer, Johnny Green, makes a provocative song of Who 
do you think you are ? (B8014). 

Another brilliant pianist is Raie da Costa, who is at her best 
in The Wedding of Mr. Mickey Mouse but not so good in 
I cover the waterfront (B8012). 

A new instrument that now looms into view is the Electronde 
on which Martin Taubmann performs—or rather, which he 
performs. He plays Le Cygne, Schubert’s Serenade, I live for 
dove from “ Ball at the Savoy,” and Les Millions d’Arlequin 
{B8020 and 8019). The sound is pleasing but apt to be 
monotonous, and I should not recommend you to rush off and 
buy the records without hearing them. 

‘* Ball at the Savoy ’’ reminds me of the Vocal Gems which 
are excellently sung, as usual, by The Light Opera Company 
(C2604, 12in.). The Light Opera Company also make a very 
good job of Vocal Gems from ‘‘ The Bohemian Girl ” (C2605)— 
a recording that replaces C1382 and that was badly needed. 

Jack Buchanan’s film ‘“‘ That’s a Good Girl” has some new 
tunes in it besides the famous Fancy our meeting which came 
from the original musical play. This tune he has re-recorded 
with Elsie Randolph on B8026, in slower tempo I think than 
before, and on the back they sing Now that I’ve found you. 
On B8027 Jack sings So green and a very amusing song half in 
English and half in French called Oo! La! La! Everyone 
must agree that these are better than any other records he has 
made, and the little stunts that are introduced all enliven the 
proceedings. 

Paul Robeson endows Lazybones with a real negro flavour 
that I found charming, and he can put plenty of restrained 
feeling into Carry me back to green pastures (B8010). Sam 
Coslow is good, too, in Lay your head on my shoulder and 
If you ever come back (B8011). 

Marek Weber and his Orchestra play Viennese Memories of 
Léhar (C2599, 12in.), Alfredo and his Orchestra play T'wo 
guitars and With a Russian Gypsy Orchestra (B8021), Tom 
Jones and his Orchestra play In the shadows and Fairy Tale 
(B8017), and Dol Dauber and his Salon Orchestra play a 


fantasia called From the old and the new world (C2601, 12in.). 
All are well played and my preference is for T'wo guitars. 

R. H. Naylor has some more trenchant things to say about 
the people who are born under various planets (B8016). I 
could not help feeling that he knew what he was talking about 
—hbut then, I happen to be a Venus subject ! 


Homochord (1s.) 


You will not recognise many names on this list, but do not 
let that deter you if you like the songs. For instance, you will 
find that There are many good reasons for drinking and Eleven 
good lads (HR26),sung by Billy Hart and his Boys, is a good 
shillingsworth, and that Best and Best in J’ve fownd the right 
girl and I like to go back in the evening (HR23) are as good as 
the one and sixpenny artists. The Del Rio Accordeon Band in 
Mademoiselle and Oh! Ella (HR24) are good company for a 
winter’s evening. 


Imperial (1s. 6d.) 

I welcome Melville Gideon on any make of record, and if he 
will only keep to such songs as Sweet dreams, pretty lady (2911) 
and keep away from Carry me back to green pastures, 1 shall 
have nothing but praise for him. Joseph Wagstaff is one of 
the better American crooners and his Don’t blame me is good ; 
An old, old man with an old, old pipe is not such a good song 
to start with (2910). Leslie Holmes is as bouncing as ever in 
Meet the Navy and that clever song of Noel Gay’s which Gertie 
Lawrence sang so well in her film of the same name, No funny 
business (2912). 


Panachord (1s. 6d.) 

The Panachord list is a brief one and you can take your 
choice between Allan Ehrard playing vibraphone solos of 
The Glow-worm Idyll and Bells of Venetia (25590), The Coral 
Strand Players with their guitars in La Golondrina and 
Cielito Lindo (25585), Jacques Renard singing /t’s the talk of 
the town and Close your eyes (25594), Norman Blair singing 
The lads in navy blue and Put on your old grey bonnet (25574), 
and Mare Williams in the hill-billies Cole Younger and Curly 
Joe (25589). The vibraphone solos are pretty, the Coral 
Strand Players are soothing, Jacques Renard is just like all 
the other crooners, Norman Blair is earnest,and Mare Williams 
makes you smile at the end of it all. 


Parlophone (2s. 6d.) 

Leslie Hutchinson has seldom done anything more suited to 
his own melancholy style of singing and his contrastingly 
catchy piano-playing than Dusty Shoes, Night and day 
(R1637), Trouble in paradise, Lay your head on my shoulder 
(R1623), and Don’t blame me (R1637) ; Mademoiselle is a song 
that I cannot like so I do not think it suitable. But all these 
others are the pick of the tunes of the moment and Hutch 
imbues them with his own personality and makes them more 
attractive than most people can. 

Patricia Rossborough is at her showiest in Selections from 
‘Nymph Errant”’ and “‘ Nice Goings On ” (R1624) and Edith 
Lorand and her Viennese Orchestra are as skilful as ever in a 
Waltz Paraphrase of “The Merry Widow,” Dorfkinder from 
“The Gipsy Princess” (R1639), J want to be in Grinzing once 
again and My Darling from ‘The Gipsy Baron” (R1625). 
The standard that this orchestra maintains month after month 
is really amazing. 

The Orchestra Mascotte covers familiar ground in a potpourri, 
Waltz after Waltz (R1640), and The Elite Orchestra make the 
most of the obvious appeal of The Bells of St. Malo and 
Weymouth Chimes (R1626). The Novelty Players are nimbly 
attractive in Melodie Caprice, Pirouette (R1627), Moths arownd 
the candle flame and Her first dance (R1643), and The Bijou 
Accordeon Orchestra is very continental in Dorothy and Au 
Printemps (R1644). 

Kanui and Lula follow up their undoubted success last 
month with Pua Carnation and Ua like, no a like (R1641), and 
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like so many second attempts it is a disappointment. But 

their second best is better than most other Hawaiian novelties. 
The Broadway Brothers are not sensational in The Grass is 

getting greener all the time and Reflections in the water (R1642). 


Plaza (6d.) 


These Plaza records touch rock-bottom prices, and if you 
want to lay in a store of records that will give you pleasure for 
several months and which the children can play and not be 
scared of breaking, try Neville Pembroke singing My pretty 
Jane and Alice, where art thou? (P149), Leroy’s Orchestra 
in A night in May and None but the weary heart (P150), and 

and his Accordeon Band in By the fireside—a polka, 
rot the Ray Noble fox-trot—and Summertime (HR151). 


Regal-Zono. (1s. 6d.) 

The Viennese Seven Singing Sisters are almost as enchanting 
in their new record of The Blue Danube, sung in German, and 
My Marguerita, sung in English (MR1049), as they were when 
they first flashed into the recording world a few months ago. 
I say “almost” because the very high soprano, who is 
exquisite when kept in the background, has some solo work to 
do and mars the record by her screeching ; I should imagine 
that it is humanly impossible to sing words in such a high 
register, and it was a pity to record the noises that she makes. 
Otherwise the record is delightful. 

The Singing Soldier is a newcomer with an excellent micro- 
phone voice and I suppose one cannot blame him for singing 
songs that a very large section of the public will like, even 
though they are rubbish. The titles will give you a pretty good 
idea of the songs, Jn the vine-covered church’ way back home and 
Let the world go drifting by (MR1054). Harry Fay does his 
best to imitate Billy Williams in Billy Williams songs memories 
(MR1047) and it is a pity that he only succeeds in being 
irritating. Sonny Hirst is the male counterpart of Little Mary 
Hagan, and here again the obvious appeal of the songs is their 
safeguard— Till we meet again and We're all pally (MR1053). 

The organists are very Viennese ; Harry Davidson manages 
to include every Schubert air you have ever heard in a “ Lilac 
Time ” Selection (MR1051) and Reginald Dixon lilts his way 
through Viennese Memories of Léhar (MR1052). I liked, too, 
the lilting rhythm of Alexander’s Accordeons in Delilah Waltz 
and Missouri Waltz (MR1050). Reginald Dixon continues his 
Blackpool Song Mixture series with another bundle of popular 
tunes at bargain prices (MR1056). 

George Buck and Company are very convivial in There are 
many good reasons for drinking (MR1055), and are good in 
Eleven good lads, which is a paean of praise for footballers, and 
Sunday Afternoon, a little song full of the atmosphere of the 
English sleepy Sunday (MR1073). 

I just could not see the point of Everything is fresh to-day and 
The Razz Melody performed by Jack Hodges (MR1046). 

Sidor Berma’s Gypsy Musicians know how to enjoy themselves 
in A Gypsy sing-song (MR1048), but they don’t really get going 
until the second half. 


Rex (1s.) 

Owing to the fact that Rex records are issued on about the 
6th of the month, we are always a month behind with the 
reviews. But there are one or two things in the October list 
that are worth mentioning. Sandy Powell is amusing in 
Sandy the Burglar (8024), although I feel that people buy his 
records whatever I, or anyone else, may say about them ; 
Sammy Gay makes the most of the doubtful humour of Sunday 
School Stories (8025); Chick Bullock croons Lazybones and 
Learn to Croon in the best American manner (8020), and the 
same can be said of Val Rosing in Don’t blame me and Let’s 
call it a day (8023). Big Black Sambo is more robust in When 
it’s moonlight on the Swanee and In the valley of the moon (8031) 
and The Three Ginx are sprightly in Whistling under the moon 
and suitably sympathetic in Lay your head on my shoulder 
(8021). An admirable light list at the price. 


Sterno (1s. 6d.) 

Presumably George Dosher is one of the established stalwarts 
of the Sterno list, and it is right and proper that the hit of the 
moment should be allotted to him, and for one and sixpence 
it is good value to get Night and day and Let’s call it a day 
(1283) and I do not think it is entirely Dosher’s fault that the 
record is a miss-hit ; in this instance the orchestra lets him 
down with a futile accompaniment. If I go on grumbling 
long enough we may get a record by this artist that will 
satisfy my somewhat unreasonable demands. 

Zigano’s Accordeon Band never fails to soothe my troubled 
spirit into a feeling of good fellowship, and the waltz June 
Nights and the polka Good old times (1279) have put me in a 
good humour for the rest of the list. 

Joseph Lewis and his Orchestra get more tunes on to a ten- 
inch record than one would have thought possible. Certainly 
5006 is a long-playing record, but in Melodious Memories and 
Looking Backward you get every familiar tune of your life 
that you can think of! Mantovani and his Concert Orchestra, 
also on a long-playing record, give Selections from ‘‘ Ball at the 
Savoy ” and “‘ Bitter Sweet ”’ (£007) just when they are needed. 
Roy Wilson and his Wiirlitzer is ponderous and a little dull in 
Family Favourites and Classica (5008). The Casani Club Band 
have raked out all the old waltzes to put into their Waltz 
Medley (1261) and Nat Star and his Orchestra have selected 
some good tunes for The Big Hits (1284). 

Montie Hunter and the Texas Rangers sing Y odel-o-de-ay and 
Sing another line (1281) and My girl ran away and Never too 
old (1266) in their usual rather untidy way, and Fred and 
Leslie Douglas art correspondingly neat in It’s time to sing 
“* Sweet Adeline’? again and I like to go back in the evening 
(1267). 


Trusound (1s. 6d.) 


Owing to some technical difficulties at their factory we 
have not received our quota of Trusound records to review, and 
all I can say is that from the list which includes George Scott 
Wood playing piano solos of tunes from “‘ A Bedtime Story ” 
and ‘‘Forty-Second Street’? (A613), The Victor Olof Sextet in 
Viennese Memories of Léhar (A124), Charles Kreshover and 
his New Chamber Orchestra in Gems from H.M.S. Pinafore and 
Selections from Madam Butterfly (A619) and plenty of dance 
tunes, everyone ought to be able to find something to interest 
them. The dainty coloured pictures on the records are an 
attraction in themselves. 


Winner (1s.) : 

The Grasshoppers’ Dance is the vogue of the moment and it 
would be difficult to find it played better than by The 
Commodore Grand Orchestra. Coupled with The T'wo Guitars, 
this is a grand bargain for one shilling (W18). Our old friend 
Tex Ritter appears under the Winner label singing Rye 
Whiskey, Rye Whiskey and Goodbye, old paint (W21), so if you 
did not get this when it was on Panachord and cost 1s. 6d., now 
is your chance. 

Who knows ‘A Holborn Rover”? Apparently Ralph 
Reader, besides being a successful producer of musical plays, 
is also a shining light in the Scout world, and on W26 he sings 
two songs, These are the times and Birds of a' feather, which 
he composed for a revue for Scouts called “:The Gang comes 
Back.”’ I am sure all loyal Scouts will be interested. _ 

Little Mary Hagan replies to Sonny Hirst’s outpourings with 
I’m for ever blowing bubbles and Hush! Here comes the dream 
man (W27). I prefer the more seductive methods of Annette 
Hanshaw in Don’t blame me and It’s the talk of the town (W20). 

Rudy Starita is very dexterous with the sticks in Mighty lak’ 
a rose and Love’s old sweet song (W36) ; these simple melodies 
are well suited to the cloying sweetness of the vibraphone. 

PEPPERING. 
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TECHNICAL REPORTS 


The Marconiphone De Luxe Automatic Radio- 
Gramophone, Model 291 Price 50 guineas 
Specification. 

HF. Stage :—-Marconi VMS4 Valve. 

Oscillator :—Marconi MH4 Valve. 

First Detector :--Marconi VMS4 Valve. 

I.F. Stage :—Marconi MS4B Valve. 

Second Detector :—Diode Dry Rectifier. 

LF. Stage :—Marconi MH4 Valve. 

Power Stage :—Marconi PX4 Valve. 

Mains Rectifier :—Marconi U12 Valve. 

L.F. Coupling :—Transformer. 

Loudspeaker :—Electro-Magnet M.C. 

Speaker Coupling :—Step-down Transformer. 
Wavelength Range :—200-550 and 1,000-2,000 metres. 
Voltage Range :—200-250 A.C. ; 50-60 cycles. 
Automatic Volume and Tone Controls. 

Static Suppressor and provision for Pick-up. 

External Speaker connections and switch. 

Mains Aerial and provision for Remote Volume Control. 

This is undoubtedly the most advanced instrument in both 
circuit and mechanical design that Marconiphone have yet 
produced. The facts that one can receive and separate as 
many as forty stations, that one can reduce background noises 
to a minimum compatible with reasonably good quality, that 
one can connect an external speaker and use it independently 
of, or concurrently with, the enclosed speaker, that one can 
use the eight-record automatic-changing unit or manipulate 
the pick-up by 
hand at will, or 
that one can use 
an external aerial 
or use the mains 
as an aerial are 


indeed indicative 
of the flexibility 
of the design. 


Moreover, the 
fading of the more 
notable foreign 
programmes is 
almost _ entirely 
eliminated by the 
action of the auto- 
matic volume con- + 
trol which also 
obviates any chance 
of accidentally 
severing the speech 
coil from its dia- 
phragm when pass- 
ing through the 
local station with 
the receiver tuned to its maximum sensitivity. The precautions 
taken in the circuit design to minimise second channel inter- 
ference are also very effective. 

So far as the reproduction of radio programmes is concerned, 
no matter whether they emanate from the Queen’s Hall 
or the Studio, or whether the particular items are orchestral, 
vocal, or instrumental, we have little fault to find. We were 
particularly charmed with the naturalness of speech and vocals. 
But as with most sets that incorporate a tone control—and 
this one is very effective since either the strength of the treble 
or the bass can be varied independently of each other—much 
depends on individual taste. For our own part, we preferred 
more brilliance than is provided by the ‘‘ normal ”’ mid-setting 
of the control. Not very much more, for to> much brilliance 
attenuates the bass and results in a sort of strangled tone, 








while a like setting of the control the other side of the mid- 
position cuts off the high notes completely, However, there 
is little doubt that there is, within its tonal range, a setting 
that will satisfy the majority of folks. 

The tone control is, of course, equally effective when using 
the instrument as a record reproducer. Here, however, we did 
not find quite the same attack as in radio. The instrumental 
tones were right and one never had an anxious moment as to 
whether the next note was going to crack. It was all very 
smooth and easy ; in our view the crescendos were a little too 
easy. We should have liked more adventurousness. 

On the mechanical side all controls are placed in the most 
convenient positions, and the wavelength calibrated tuning 
scales, which are illuminated independently according to the 
position of the switch, are accurate enough to be of definite 
help when searching the ether. The chassis and cabinet are 
splendid pieces of workmanship that even Marconiphone will 
find it difficult to improve upon without a corresponding 
increase in cost. 


The B.T.H. R.K. Major Loudspeaker 
Price £2 17s. 6d. 


This is a moving-coil speaker of the electro-magnet type. 
The speech-coil has an impedance of 3 ohms and the field-coil 
has a resistance of 5,200 ohms and is designed to be energised 
direct from 200-250 volt D.C. mains or through the medium 
of a suitable metal or valve rectifier. The cone has a diameter 
of nine inches, is concentrically corrugated in the familiar 
B.T.H. fashion and the edge of the cone is turned over and 
corrugated in order to form the edge loading. A spider type 
centring device mounted in front of the centre pole piece holds 
the speech-coil in position. To the cone cradle a substantial 
multi-ratio input transformer is fitted so that fairly accurate 
matching of the speech coil 
to almost any type of output 
stage can be achieved. 

Compared with our own 
energised speakers, this R.K. 
is not quite so efficient, nor 
does it go as low in the bass. 
There is not much between 
them in this latter respect, 
but there is just a sufficient 
margin for the difference to 
be audible. In the treble, the 
strings and wood-wind as re- 
produced by the R.K. are 
bright and clean, a little hard 
at large volume, but are no- 
wise keen and edgy. There 
is a curious tang about the 
reproduction generally which 
is not easy to describe ; it is a 
slight hollowness, not audible on all types of music, but 
apparent mostly when orchestral or piano items are being 
reproduced. This peculiarity is not at all objectionable and 
these remarks must be regarded more in the light of comment 
than of criticism, for after a few minutes’ listening, when one’s 
ear has become acclimatised, as it were, one passes it 
unnoticed. 

An input of 5 watts A.C. is quite a safe load for the speaker ; 
in our tests we fed it with a much larger input before saturation 
was noticed. The energising equipment we used was a 
Westinghouse rectifier, shunted by an 8 mfd. condenser and 
connected direct to A.C. mains. With this simple equipment 
field hum was very low indeed. 
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Decpoint and Brunpoint Needles. Price 1s. for 20 


The most important thing to determine about so-called 
semi-permanent needles is for how many sides of a record they 
may be used before they become record destroyers. It is not 
so very long ago that all the so-called semi-permanent needles 
were more semi than permanent: half a dozen 10-inch sides 
was the absolute limit and with some of them even so many 
was risky. (The Tungstyle, of course, was an exception—but 
that had characteristics of its own.) 

When we test new types of needle, therefore, we always 
include a wear test which includes both aural and optical 
criteria. The optical test consists of a microscopic examination 
of record and needles after specified numbers of playings and 
also the projection of needle profiles on to a screen with an 
enlargement of about 100 times. This method reveals when 
shoulders have began to form on the needle, and invariably 
we find that this occurrence coincides with a marked deteriora- 
tion in quality of reproduction, an increase of surface noise and 
definite signs of wear on the record. 

As a result of our tests of the new Decpoint and Brunpoint 
needles along these lines, we are able to report that the needles 
are safe for playing about sixteen 10-inch sides, or ten 12-inch 
sides, both of which represent about 48 minutes’ playing. 
We found, in fact, that one could barely distinguish between 
the reproducing qualities of a needle which had been used 
for sixteen 10-inch sides and those of a new needle ; except 
that until the latter had traversed a few grooves the surface 
noise was a little more intense. 

After twenty 10-inch sides, however, the story was very 
different. The new needle gave distinctly better definition 
and the microscope revealed the reason: shoulders had just 
begun to form. At this stage, however, no record wear was 
apparent. 

Following this, another needle was used for thirty 10-inch 
sides. At the end very pronounced shoulders had formed, the 
definition was distinctly poor, the surface noise had increased, 
and the record showed definite signs of wear. 

It remains to add that during the useful life of these needles 
there is no undue emphasis of needle scratch and no needle 
hiss. The tonal gradation is that of the usual ‘‘ medium ”’ 
steel needle. 


The Gainsborough A.C.-D.C. Radio-Gramophone 
Price 24 guineas 


Specification. 
First Detector and Oscillator :—Mullard SP20 Valve. 
I.F. Stage :—Mullard V P20 Valve. 
Second Detector and First L.F. :—Mullard SP20 Valve. 
Output Stage :—Mullard Pen 20 Valve. 
A.C. Mains Rectification :—Westinghouse Metal Rectifier. 
Voltage Regulator :—Philips 35 Barettor. 
Intervalve Coupling :—Parallel Fed Transformer. 
Loudspeaker :—Electro-Magnet Rola. 
Coupling to Speaker :—Step-down Transformer. 
Motor :—Garrard Universal. 
Pick-up :—Garrard. 
Voltage Range :—200-250 A.C., 50-60 cycles and 200-250 D.C. 
Consumption :—95 watts (approx.). 
Tone Control. 

One of the principal features of interest in this radio- 
gramophone is that it will function satisfactorily when 
connected to either A.C. or D.C. sources of supply and without 
adjustment of anysort. That is, provided the voltage is right: 
a 200-volt instrument will not work satisfactorily on a 100-volt 
supply, while on the other hand a 100-volt instrument would 
be damaged if connected to a 200-volt supply. 

We do not propose to enter into the technicalities of the 
circuit ; it is enough for us to say that the voltage regulation is 
good and that in our tests the instrument behaved itself when 
plugged into A.C. or D.C. supplies, there being no perceptible 
change in the hum level or in the quality of reproduction. 


Here we like the sonorous piano tone; it has depth and 
breadth and does not resound too much. In orchestral numbers, 
too, the same. happy effect is obtained, coupled with a bright 
treble, a little hard on strings occasionally, but nothing cne 
need worry about unduly. Speech is about normal. One has 
to be careful, however, about the position of the tone control 
and also not to have the volume control too far advanced, 
otherwise there are definite signs of distortion due to over- 
loading. Since the acoustic output before this is aurally 
noticeable is more than adequate for an average size living- 
room there is a useful margin to play with. 

As one would anticipate with 
a super-heterodyne circuit such 
as this, a high degree of 
selectivity and sensitivity is 
obtained. In the West End 
of London thirty stations is 
quite a normal log with no 
annoying overlapping, except 
in the case of the Stuttgart and 
the London Regional trans- 
mitters ; we could not quite 
remove the background of the 
Englishman when tuned in to 
Stuttgart, but the interference 
was not persistent enough to 
destroy the programme value. 

We paid particular attention 
to the possible chances of radio- 
frequency,magnetic and electro- 
static interference being 
generated by the motor. In 
the past the universal type of 
motor, as fitted here, was 
notably prone to become a 
miniature transmitter. Our investigations and tests in this 
instance revealed no disturbances whatever. Moreover, the 
mechanical noise, still another idiosyncrasy of this type of 
motor, was negligible. 

Finally, the walnut cabinet is in keeping with the rest of the 
workmanship. As a complete instrument the Gainsborough is 
undoubtedly good value. 





+ + *F 


Home Recording 


‘** Possibly someone will invent a material which can be used 
for recording in a semi-plastic state and then hardened 
chemically or by heat treatment.” 

So wrote Mr. P. Wilson in an article on 
published in the March 1931 issue. 

Now, such. plastic home recording discs are a reality, and as 
far as we can gather there are two makes available. One is 
the Permarex sold by Musikon Ltd., 17 Lisle Street, London, 
W.C.2, who also have complete electrical recording equipments, 
including a special electric heater for baking the dises after 
recording. As an accessory there is also available from the 
same firm a synchronising turn-table fitted with a flexible 
drive for providing the motive power for a home Ciné Camera, 
thus making it possible for one to produce personal talking 
pictures in the home. 

The other records are made by Radio Recordagrams Ltd., 
3-5 Burlington Gardens, W.1. From this firm also,, com- 
plete home recording and baking equipments are obtainable 
as. well as a de-luxe type of super-het automatic radio- 
gramophone in the specification of which is included a 
microphone, tracking mechanism and all equipment necessary 
for making personal records. It is claimed that as regards 
quality, clarity and surface these finished records resemble 
very closely the ordinary commercial record. 

We hope to have an early opportunity of testing this 
equipment. 


Home Recording 
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Above Par 


We wager that even the Agricola Gramophone Society have 
never had an evening more brimful of interest and intrigue 
than that of September 28th, when Mr. G. Parr of the Ediswan 
Electric Company gave a lecture on the Cathode Ray tube— 
its uses and possible uses. 

Mr. P. Wilson, our Technical Adviser, opened the proceedings 
and introduced the lecturer. The way Mr. Parr managed to 
isolate the wheat from the chaff (though on such an occasion 
the chaff is just as important as the wheat), bringing out the 
essentials in a strikingly simple manner, was masterful. Even 
the tyro could not help but understand the- principles. The 
first half of the evening was devoted to the lecture pure and 
simple, and in the second half, by far the most interesting to 
the layman, practical demonstrations of the Cathode Ray 
Oscillograph were given. 

One feature of particular interest to our readers was the 
actual waveform of the Society’s Meltrope pick-up as shown 
on the oscillograph. A gliding note heterodyne record, starting 
at 6,000 cycles and finishing at 33 cycles, was used as the input, 
and it was not until the pick-up had reached the 60 cycle 
mark that any departure from a sine waveform became 
apparent. From this frequency downwards the sinewave 
showed signs of distortion, but this to some extent was due 
to A.C. mains ripple on the time-base. 

After about an hour of experiments of this kind, Mr. Parr 
started to sing into the microphone. The combined effect of 
both hearing and seeing his voice brought a most successful 
meeting to a close almost abruptly. It is safe to say, however, 
that everyone was most impressed not only with the valve and 
the interest of an oscillograph, but also with Mr. Parr’s uncanny 
knack of making an involved subject seem simple. 

Hitherto, oscillographs have been somewhat expensive. 
With the new Ediswan tube, however, this most useful piece 
of apparatus is brought within the means of many experi- 
menters, with the additional advantage of enabling television 
reception experiments to be carried out as well. 

At any rate, Mr. Wilson was so impressed that he has 
proceeded to impose on the goodwill of his banker still more 
by investing in the necessary components for his own use. 
So no doubt we shall hear something more about it before long. 


The Voigt Loudspeaker 


Not since we heard Mr. R. P. G. Denman’s combination of 
horn and moving-coil unit, some three or four years ago at his 
home in Kensington, have we been so impressed with a loud- 
speaker as the new Voigt instrument demonstrated at the 
Exhibition of Inventions which was held at the Central Hall, 
Westminster, S.W.1, last month. And this despite the 
indifferent acoustic conditions under which we heard it. We 
must admit, however, our opinion is not based on this hearing 
alone ; we had previously heard one of the two models with 
which the Decca recording studios at Chelsea are equipped. 
Here they are used as monitors for ‘‘ play-backs”’; and of 
course the studio acoustics are infinitely better. 

With its 4ft. ‘ Tractrix’’’ horn which, it is claimed, gives 
a more even response and has a longer range than those of 
similar size with a logarithmic or exponential expansion, the 
speaker gives really excellent results. There is no reason, 
however, why it should not be used mounted on a flat or box 
baffle. It was interesting to note at the Central Hall that a 
Paramphonic amplifier was used to supply the input. 

We shall probably have a speaker in the London Office for 
test in time for a report to be published in the Christmas 
number. The makers are Voigt Patents, The Courts, Silverdale, 
London, 8.E.26. 


TRADE WINDS AND IDLE ZEPHYRS 


“Fifty Tested Wireless Circuits” 

This is the title of a new handbook published by George 
Newnes Ltd., and edited by F. J. Camm. Briefly, it contains 
all the necessary constructional details, including circuit 
diagrams and lists of components, and some with lay-outs, for 
building anything from a crystal set to a seven-valve super- 
heterodyne. It embodies battery-operated instruments with 
ordinary, Q.P.P. and Class B output stages, sets for operation 
from A.C. mains and for D.C. mains, some of them incorporating 
the relatively new Double Diode Triode valves. ‘There are 
also some helpful notes on the installation of a receiver—the 
aerial and earth systems, etc. The price of the book is 2s. 6d. 


Baker’s Selhurst 


With the idea of making impedance matching between 
speaker and output stage as simple as possible to the amateur, 
and to be able to vary the tone colour at will without modifica- 
tions to the circuit of a receiver, Baker’s Selhurst Radio have 
evolved and produced a new moving-coil speaker, the Justone 
by name, of the permanent 
magnet type. It is fitted with a 
special input transformer and 
tappings are brought out to a 
series of plugs and sockets, which 
provide twenty different ratios 
suitable for matching up to 
triode and pentode outputs, and 
four ratios for matching push- 
pull, Q.P.P. and Class B power 
stages to the speech-coil. In 
addition, by a plug and socket 
system, it is claimed that a 
considerable variation in tone 
can be obtained. 

The speaker is available in 
chassis form at a cost of 45s., or 
in leather-faced or walnut cabinets for 51s. and 63s. respectively. 


Interference 

Apropos question No. 250 on page 248, we have received 
from Belling & Lee particulars and a sample of their Dis- 
turbance Suppressor (price 10s. 6d.). Post Office engineers 
find that of the 20,000 cases investigated each year, 80 per 
cent. of the disturbances are induced in the mains and can be 
cured by fitting a condenser unit at the source. 

Thus the Belling-Lee suppressor is designed according to 
Post Office specification and will prove most efficient in cases 
where the interference is generated by local electrical equip- 
ment. But—and the makers state this quite frankly— it will 
not reduce atmospherics or mains hum. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Being Extracts from Technical Correspondence 





IMPORTANT NOTICE. —All ouinistias that requires an answer 
must be a d by a stamped addressed envelope, and also the coupon 
which will be found on the Exchange and Mart page of THE GRAMOPHONE 
every month. In future the coupon will only be valid up to and including 
the date printed on it. Overseas readers excepted. 



















Interference 

250 Q.—I am contemplating the purchase of a radio-gramo- 
phone—superhet for preference—but. am _ rather 
anxious about the amount of electrical machinery 
in the locality, whether I shall experience any radio- 
frequency disturbance or not ? 

A.—It is quite possible that you will get some interference 
when listening to radio programmes, but the refriger- 
ators, etc., will not affect your record reproduction. 
The best advice we can give is for you to purchase 
one of the filters now on the market, such as the 
Kolster-Brandes Rejectostat, to use in conjunction 
with your set. Appealing to the owners of the 
interfering equipment through the Post Office 
authorities and the B.B.C. is usually a long business 
owing to the difficulty in tracing the offending 
machines. 






















































Insulation 

251 Q.—I have a cabinet gramophone of the acoustic type 
and have wondered if the tone would be improved 
by resting the feet on glass insulators ? 

A.—We doubt whether there would be a noticeable 

improvement in tone by doing as you suggest. Not 
a little depends upon the construction of the gramo- 
phone and the acoustics of the room. However, it is 
not an expensive experiment to try. 


Oscillation 

252 Q.—I have built a two-stage gramophone amplifier with a 
push-pull output stage, using two-volt valves 
throughout. Unfortunately I am troubled by a 
whistle which disappears when I touch either of the 
grid terminals on the secondary of the push-pull 
input transformer. How can I cure it ? 

A.—The whistle is probably due to some slight instability 
in the output stage. The insertion of a 10,000-ohm 
resistance in each of the grid leads to the output 
valves will probably effect a cure. 


Side Pressure 

253 Q.—I have been attempting to level my radio-gramophone 
and am puzzled by the fact that when I place packing 
under the feet so that the turn-table is correct to a 
spirit level, the pick-up, when placed on the outside 
edge of a record, is thrown off the edge on to the 
motor board. Where have I gone wrong ? 

A.—The spirit level method does not take into account 
any slight inaccuracies of the motor board or the 
pick-up mountings nor of the possible faulty mounting 
of the motor on the motor board. If the motor board 
is not exactly at right angles to the body of the 
cabinet or the motor is not mounted exactly parallel 
to the motor board (assuming the board to be correct) 
or the pick-up is not mounted at right angles to the 
motor board then the spirit level is of no use at all. 
The only remedy is to use the dynamic method of 
levelling which has been described in THE GRAMo- 
PHONE and has been reprinted in our handbook 
Gramophones, Acoustic and Radio, in which there are 
many oy ate helpful hints. 


254 Q. 





Free Grid ! 


—I have just completed an amplifier and a peculiarity 
of this is that when a pick-up is in circuit there is no 
hum worth speaking about. But immediately on 
disconnecting the pick-up a very intense hum is 
generated which can be eliminated by removing the 
first valve. At a later date I intend to add two 
H.F. stages and convert the first L.F. to detector for 
the reception of radio, but it would be impossible to 
hear the music with so much hum. I have increased 
in value all decoupling condensers but these have 
not made the slightest difference. Please suggest a 
remedy. 


A.—From the information you give and from what we 


Whine ! 


can glean from your circuit diagram there is nothing 
radically wrong with your amplifier. It is the method 
of using it that is wrong. On no account must you 
disconnect the pick-up with the amplifier switched on. 
By doing so you are simply robbing the valve of its 
bias and so causing a “ free grid,’’ which is injurious. 
You see, the first valve obtains its bias via the pick-up 
coil, and by removing the first valve you remove the 
source of hum. You will find that when you add the 
proposed H.F. stages and make the necessary circuit 
modifications to convert the first L.F. valve into a 
detector that the hum will not be excessive, providing 
the alterations are made correctly. 


255 Q.—Upon your advice some months ago I purchased an 


A.— 


electric gramophone motor which has now developed 
irregular speed, so much so that my records vary in 
pitch very considerably. Piano and solo violin 
records whine in a distressing manner. Is there a 
simple remedy ? 

Yes: the remedy is to give the motor a thorough 
lubricating, paying particular attention to the 
governor pad. If this has become dry and hard 
then in all probability the root of the trouble is here. 
Saturate the pad with “ Oilit”’ or 3-in-1 oil and, we 
think, all will be well. 


Falling Volume 


256 Q.—Upon your advice about three years ago I purchased 


an all-mains three-valve set. I use this in conjunction 
with a B.T.H. Senior Pick-up and a 500,000-ohm 
potentiometer as volume control for the reproduction 
of gramophone records. The combination functioned 
very well until quite recently, when there was an 
appreciable decrease in volume, and now the quality 
from records is almost unbearable. Radio reception 
remains unaltered. Can you outline a possible cause ? 


A.—The fact that the set functions all right on radio 


points to some faulty component on the gramophone 
input side, such as the change-over switch, the volume 
control or the pick-up itself. First of all make quite 
sure that the switch contacts are clean and are making 
good connection. Then look to the potentiometer ; 
see that there are no loose connections and that the 
slider is making satisfactory contact throughout its 
travel. Finally, if the above suggestions do not 
improve matters suspect the pick-up. It is possible 
that the armature has “slipped” the top rubber 
damping, in which case it will freeze to one or other 
of the poles, or maybe the rubber has perished and 
is not damping the armature properly. There may 
be a loose connection between the pick-up coil and 
the lead-out wires. If the fault is in the pick-up it 
is far wiser for you to have it repaired by the makers 
rather than attempt to put matters right for yourself. 
Incidentally, a value of 500,000 ohms as volume 
control for this B.T.H. pick-up is much too high ; 
50,000 ohms is plenty. 
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TECHNICAL TALK 


by P. WILSON 


The Sign of the Swastika 


For one reason or another there was a period at the beginning 
of the year when I had no opportunity of playing new records 
as they were issued by the companies. When at last I was able 
to study a few of them carefully, a marked change in recording 
characteristics at once became apparent. I wondered how it was 
that no one seemed to have noticed it, and this, of course, 
immediately suggested that something had happened to my 
reproducing equipment. But no, a check of the amplifier and 
a re-tuning of the pick-up clearly indicated that recording had 
changed. High notes were much more in evidence than formerly 
and the bass seemed to be more attenuated. 

The recent comments by Mr. Anderson and the Editor about 
the inclination of present-day recording to make the string tone 
too keen were therefore of special interest to me. I seem to have 
heard the same story before. Old readers will remember the 
hullabaloo there was about the harshness of the early electric 
recordings. I was re-cataloguing my records recently and as a 
matter of interest played over one or two of the early electrics 
which excited so much comment in 1927. They were as dead as 
mutton. Gone was the keenness, gone the nasality and ‘“‘ merry- 
go-round ”’ quality, as some of the die-hards used to call it. 
Instead, the tone was merely thin and lifeless. Only the surface 
noise was pronounced. 


Recording Changes 

It would be an interesting technical experiment to try to 
trace recording changes during the past few years through the 
records of the different periods. One day I may make the 
attempt. In such a matter one’s memory is not very reliable, 
since all the time one was experimenting with the reproducing 
end in order to achieve a reasonable balance. Roughly, how- 
ever, [should put the stages as: coarse, dull, keen, dull, brighter, 
broader, fuller, keener. 

I believe the Editor was right in his suggestion that recording 
has now been modified to suit electrical reproducing systems ; 
except that I should rather put it the other way round and say 
that the companies are ceasing to be so much preoccupied 
with the limitations of acoustical systems of reproduction. 
Until recently when one went round the recording studios one 
found that the tests of records were made either on acoustical 
gramophones or on monitoring systems, which had approxim- 
ately similar characteristics. Recording ideals had to be 
tempered by the reproducing characteristics of the gramophones 
in use by the majority of record buyers. 

Time and the gradual improvement of reproducers, and 
particularly the more general adoption of electrical systems 
which in themselves are far more flexible in design than the 
acoustic gramophone, have made it possible to approach more 
closely to the ideal standards of the recording expert. More- 
over, the optical calibration method of Buchmann and Meyer* 
has made it possible to determine quickly and accurately what 
the frequency response characteristics are of any particular 
recorder. By this method the recording equipment is made to 
exhibit its own response curve at that particular moment on a 
heterodyne note record ; the whole operation takes only a 
minute or two. In these circumstances consistency in actual 
recording is easily achieved. The only things that remain open 
to debate are, first, the most desirable recording conditions— 
that is, as regards reverberation, time, and room conditions 
generally ; and secondly, the actual policy of adopting any 
particular standard for recording. 





* Electrische Nactrichten Technik, April 1930. 


The recording experts now claim to be able to record notes 
between 30 cycles per second and 10,000 cycles per second, 
and I understand that some of the records already issued have 
gone up to 8,000 cyles. The bass end of the scale is attenuated, 
of course ; the physical] limitations on the amplitude-which can 
be permitted in a record groove will always make that neces- 
sary. I have an idea, though no certain knowledge, that there 
is more bass attenuation at the moment than there used to be. 
If I am right, I can only acclaim the policy as eminently sound 
and sensible ; it is easy enough to emphasise bass electrically 
in order to restore a balance—too fatally easy, some of my 
friends would say ; but it is not so easy to avoid amplitude 
distortion coupled with excessive record wear if the amplitude 
of cut of the record is made over-large. 


Reducing Surface Notse 

Similarly, the recording of more treble than before is also a 
wise policy. It is not an easy matter to obtain an adequate 
treble response without marked resonances in the mechanical 
portion of our reproducing equipment, but to design a pick-up 
or sound-box with a constantly falling treble response presents 
no difficulties. Moreover, the principle of even over-emphasis- 
ing high notes in recording and compensating for the over- 
emphasis by a corresponding under-emphasis in the pick-up 
has a decided advantage in that by this means surface noise 
can be kept at a lower level relative to the total sound output. 
The reason for this is twofold. In the first place, the frequency 
spectrum of surface noise rises fairly steeply from 400 cycles 
upwards. If, therefore, high notes are over-emphasised in 
recording and attenuated in reproducing, their proportion 
relative to surface noise is made higher in the first instance, and 
then both are reduced equally by the attenuation. In the 
second place, a substantial high note response in a pick-up can 
at present only be obtained by virtue of a mechanical resonance, 
damped or otherwise ; and mechanical resonance accentuates 
surface noise. If a falling response is required, the resonance 
can be avoided. 

For my part, therefore, I should like to see a recording 
characteristic uniformly rising with frequency—in fact, a 
constant amplitude characteristic. I do not imagine we are 
likely to get it yet awhile, since it would not at all suit the 
acoustic gramophone as we know it. In the meantime, I wel- 
come the increase in high note recording which can be satis- 
factory to both types of reproducers. The Editor asks for a 
sound-box to suit the newer records. ‘There should be no 
difficulty whatever in meeting that demand. Such a simple 
expedient as a small piece of cotton-wool lightly stuffed into 
the aperture of the sound-box where it fits on the tone-arm 
would serve as a makeshift. It is not, of course, the most 
satisfactory way of doing what is wanted ; for that one would 
readjust the sound-box with a smaller gasket pressure, smaller 
cross tension on the stylus-bar, and so on, the object being to 
secure a falling response above 1,000 cycles of about three 
decibels per octave. The methods that are known of achieving 
this result should also serve to increase the bass a little and to 
add to smoothness in the response generally. There are severe 
limits, however, to what can be done in this way in an acoustical 
reproducing system; if ever we do get constant amplitude 
recording, the full compensation could only be made electro- 
magnetically. 

How is one to distinguish at sight between the newer and 
older systems of electrical recording ? The answer is: look 
for the sign of the swastika in place of the sign of the delta 
after the matrix number between the record label and the 
innermost groove. 
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TURN 


Things are beginning to hum. The 
recording studios have been resounding 
with Christmas carols and before we 
have time to look round we shall be in 
the thick of the Ballyuletide racket. 
Meanwhile, this month’s reviews show 
that the season has opened with a down- 
pour of delights. Josephine Baker, in 
all her bananas, was not arrayed like 
one of these November lists. 

Columbia has once more leaped into 
the orchestral limelight with Harty’s recording of Balakirew’s 
Russia, which set all the critics gaping at the grand gesture of 
razing a £100,000 studio in order to build one suited to the 
requirements of the research engineers. Decca is forging 
ahead with valuable additions to its recording and technical 
staff, a Decca-Polydor catalogue (with which W. A. Chislett 
deals on another page) and the promise of some splendid 
additions to this catalogue in the near future—unfortunately 
the first'records of Strauss’s Arabella are too late for review 
this month—while Mr. Jack Kapp is coming over again from 
New York to warn us of the stupendous Brunswick records 
that will soon follow him. 

The Gramophone Company’s additions to the Connoisseur 
Catalogue will make many purses itch, and really when one 
looks round at the dingy financial murk behind—or, at any rate, 
beginning to lift from in front—one must be sincerely grateful 
for the steady supply of first-class records whether one can 
afford to buy them or not. The dealers who deal in them all 
report that this confidence has been repaid by increasing 
sales of the best music. 

Not that the recording companies which cater rather for the 
popular market have been slackening their efforts. Quite the 
contrary. Never in the history of the industry has the standard 
of recording been so high, the variety so bewildering or the 
cost so low. 

The last of the ls. 3d. records has now vanished, and it is 
not yet clear whether the price has been raised to Is. 6d. or 
lowered to ls. The lucky searcher for popular songs and 
dance tunes to play on his gramophone is being wooed most 
effectively by the jostling claimants on Homochord, Key, Rex 
and Winner records at a shilling apiece, and there are rumours 
of another entrant into that desperate arena. 

At eighteenpence, a truly dazzling selection of good popular 
records is available in the Broadcast, Decca, Four-tune, Four 
in One, Imperial, Panachord, Regal-Zonophone, Sterno and 
Trusound lists. The long-playing Magenta label Sternos are 
alone at 2s., and at half a crown the Brunswick, Columbia, 
Decca Red Labels, and H.M.V. hold their publics in serene 
consciousness of their exclusive possession of the big names. 


The Societies 


Among our readers there must be many who live away from 
the centre of things and who are missing the chances that are 
snapped up by their fellows always in touch with a London 
gramophone dealer and almost automatically booked for each 
outstanding work or Society Album as soon as it is announced. 
The list of five hundred subscribers to the Winterreise album 
of six 12-inch and three 10-inch records made by Gerhard 
Hiisch (of whose singing of these songs Richard Capell wrote 
in the Daily Telegraph: ‘‘ By far and away he is the best 
Winterreise singer of his generation ’’’) was not finally closed 
on August 15th, and it is still possible to secure them by 
application, with the money (£2 8s.), to the Secretary, 
98 Clerkenwell Road, E.C.1, or through any H.M.V. dealer. 
But no time must be lost. 











TABLE TALK 






Similarly, the third volume 
of the Hugo Wolf Society will 
be issued this month, and our 
next issue will contain a review 
of it as well as a long article 
by Robert Lorenz on ‘“ The 
Significance of the Hugo Wolf 
Society.”” The second album 
of the Sibelius Society is out, 
containing the Third and 
Seventh Symphonies, and the 
Delius Society is busy with its plans. 

No apology is needed for ramming home reminders of all 
these activities every month. More than anything else that 
is happening in our gramophone world, they are the signposts 
to the wider spaces of great music which must be included in 
our domain. : 





Appeals 

Among the appeals for help which we have received this 
month, there are two that we commend especially to the 
generosity of readers. 

The first is for a radio-gramophone (D.C. current, .voltage 
230) or a radio set with attachable turn-table and pick-up for 
The Central Link at 59 Belvedere Road, S.E.1, one of the most 
sensible and successful attempts ‘“‘ to save destitute men of 
good character and with good references (investigated) from 
sinking to a level from which it is practically impossible to 
rise.”’ The Secretary will be glad to send full particulars to 
show exactly how and why such a gift would be appreciated. 
Here there is only space to say that if any reader has the 
right apparatus to sell very cheaply or to give to a good cause, 
let him not hesitate, but write to the Secretary at once. 

The second is for old records of good performances of good 
music. This appeal comes from Mr. Percy Scholes on behalf 
of his friend Mr. H. V. Spanner, B.Mus., F.R.C.O., a blind 
musician of great ability who has lately been put in charge 
of the Music Appreciation classes, etc., at the Royal Normal 
College for the Blind and who finds the list of records at his 
disposal very short and not all satisfactory. Among our readers 
must be many who possess fine records they no longer want. 
Perhaps they are tired of these particular pieces, or it may be 
that another recording has appeared that pleases them better. 

Would they send any surplus records of this kind to THE 
GRAMOPHONE Offices, 10a Soho Square, W.1, and we will 
forward them to Mr. Spanner and acknowledge them in our 
next number. 


Here and There 

In the absence of Edgar Jackson it fell to the lot of 
Matthison Brooks, the Editor of our esteemed contemporary 
The Melody Maker, to stand up and speak for ‘‘ Le Hot” at 
the cocktail symposium organised by Lawrence Wright at 
his headquarters in Denmark Street the other afternoon : 
and by all accounts he made the best speech of the meeting, 
which was convened, in effect, to discuss the propositions that 
(a) the vast majority of the public prefers ‘‘ sweet melody ”’ and 
(6) dance musicians are inclined to play a larger proportion 
of hot numbers than the tastes of their audience justify, 
because they enjoy doing it. 

This is not quite on a par with Rachmaninoff playing his 
Prelude, or Dame Clara Butt singing ‘‘ Abide with me,” or 
Count John McCormack singing ‘‘ Mother Machree”’; but 
famous band leaders, no less than famous players and singers, 
inevitably lose their grip on the majority of their public if they 
cater for the minority that appreciates their more exacting 
performances. 
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The radio public, which was dragged into the discussion the 
other afternoon, certainly contains every conceivable type of 
listener, and probably an increasing number of listeners who 
enjoy “‘ Le Hot”; but these. are numerically negligible com- 
pared with those who love, above everything that the B.B.C. 
offers them, their favourite band playing a succession of 
Lawrence Wright hits without frills or furbelows ! 


Lest any reader of THE GRAMOPHONE should not know what 
these are, let me quote the ingenious printed list of ‘“‘ Wright 
cocktails ” offered to the guests. ‘‘I’d like to go back in the 
evening with Yvonne. She likes that Swingy Little Thing 
which causes the Trouble In Paradise. But I’m a Lazybones. 
Although She Was In the Mood to Meet the Navy she met a 
Handsome Young Soldier who was cold as a Snowball, so there 
was No Funny Business until The Last Round Up when she 
let The World Go Drifting By.” 


That will give you some idea of the symposium. 


Jonny Heykens has been over here on his first visit to 
England. What a Jonny he is! He composed his famous 
Serenade on a bench in the park at Bochem, scribbling it in 
pencil on the back of a letter. Better still, he had never heard 
Albert Sandler’s record of his Serenade till the Columbia people 
played it to him on his arrival. 

Herbert Hughes and James McCafferty have been working 
on an album of six ten-inch records of Irish songs, which will 
probably be issued early next year. Meanwhile, they are 
starting a series of song recitals for the Royal Dublin Society 
on November 6th and will finish with broadcasts from Belfast, 
Glasgow and London (Empire and National). Herbert Hughes 
will play Thomas Moore’s own piano in the accompaniment to 
“* Oft in the stilly night ’’ in Sir John Stevenson’s arrangement. 


Now it is up to Columbia to add an album of modern English 
songs as a side-dish in the Columbia History of Music. In the 
Honourable William Brownlow they have a singer who has 
proved himself a worthy champion of the claims of living 
song-writers, and if Mr. Percy Scholes and the Oxford University 
Press would take interest to the extent of suggesting the best 
songs for the purpose, surely our readers would back the 
proposition at least sufficiently to cover the comparatively low 
costs of recording. 

Londoners should on no account be unaware of the largest 
of the City churches, St. Sepulchre’s, Holborn Viaduct, where 
the acoustics are very good and a new organ has recently been 
installed. The Vicar, the Revd. G. H. Salter, will send a copy 
of the November arrangements for music in the church to any 
of our readers. It is the centre of an important musical 
movement, seeing that Dr. Sydney H. Nicholson brings his 
own choir from the School of English Church Music every 
Sunday and himself plays the organ. There are organ recitals 
on Thursdays and chamber music by the Chelsea String 
Quartet at 1.15 on Wednesdays. 

St. Sepulchre’s is equipped with the E.M.G. Davey Repro- 
ducer, which has triple loudspeakers and twin turn-tables ; 
and the record recitals every Monday and Tuesday at 1.15 
include a large number of symphonies and concertos played 
in their entirety in almost ideal conditions, a development 
from the earlier recitals of ‘‘ Miscellaneous ’’ records which has 
nearly doubled the average attendance. 

Mr. Herman Klein’s usual article on ‘‘ The Gramophone and 
the Singer ”’ is held over till next month. Readers who are 
interested in the teaching as well as the criticism of singing 
according to our ‘‘ H. K.” may like to know the names of some 
of the broadcasting singers who have acquired or improved 
their vocal technique under his guidance ; for instance, Mary 
Baker, Ashworth Burch, Franklyn Kelsey, Miriam Licette, 
Catherine Walker, Vera Siddons, Dale Smith, Léonie Zifado. 

Correspondence continues to pour in about the choice of 
“ fifty records to live with.” It fascinates some people ; and 
to them let us commend an article called ‘“‘ A Three-Foot 
Shelf,” by Paul Lewinson, in the October issue of The Musical 


Record (26 South 2lst Street, Philadelphia, 35 cents). An 
interesting list of records is discussed. Or else, nearer home, 
in the big studio at No. 3, Abbey Road, St. John’s Wood, 
Messrs. Keith Prowse are giving @ recital of ‘‘ Records I would 
wish to salve if wrecked on a desert island.’’ This will be on 
November 29th at 8 p.m., and admission will be free by ticket 
from any Keith Prowse branch. 

At the beginning of October the Columbia recording van 
spent a Sunday outside Colne Parish Church while records were 
made of the Colne Orpheus Male Voice Choir inside the building. 
Among other things, Handel Parker’s ‘‘ Sunset ”’ and ‘‘ Rossini’”’ 
from the Deep Harmony Hymnary were recorded, and this 
will make the ninth record of Parker’s hymn tunes issued in a 
few months. 

‘* Deep Harmony ” itself was the only tune by the composer 
that was published during his lifetime—he died in 1928. 
But since then, thanks to Messrs. Joshua Duckworth, the 
compositions of this grand figure in Yorkshire music, who 
played the music of the ‘‘ Messiah ’’ for forty-five years every 
Christmas without a break, are spreading all over the world. 

The Music Society opened its season at St. John’s Institute 
yesterday (October 31st). For the next meeting on November 
21st, M. André Mangeot has arranged performances of Mozart’s 
Oboe Quartet and Benjamin Britten’s Oboe Quartet with Leon 
Goossens, Ireland’s Piano Trio with Helen Perkins, and Helen 
Perkins’s String Quartet, played by the International String 
Quartet. For the December meeting the Kolisch String 
Quartet and Madame Rosanska are announced. 

The International String Quartet and Kathleen Long are 
taking part in the delightfully enterprising concert to be given 
in the Aeolian Hall on November 24th by the Boyd Neel 
String Orchestra. 

John Barbirolli, once the ‘cellist in M. Mangeot’s Quartet, 
as members of the N.G.S. well know, is already in Scotland 
busy with rehearsals of the Scottish Orchestra. He is conduct- 
ing no less than sixty-five concerts this winter. 

The N.G.S. records are having a great success on the Conti- 
nent, by the way, largely due to the advocacy of La Boite 
& Musique, 133 boulevard Raspail, Paris; M. Berther, 
28 Englisch Viertzel, Zurich; and The Opera Corner, 2 rue 
Léopold, Brussels, where they can be obtained. M. Léon 
Reymond came to our London office the other day, bought a 
parcel of N.G.S. records, and on his return to Paris wrote an 
enthusiastic article for L’ Effort (Lyons) about them. Thank 
you, M. Reymond ! 

Two foot-notes to Mr. Chislett’s article on the Dececa-Polydor 
Catalogue. News of the complete recording of Rosenkavalier in 
Vienna by H.M.V. will rejoice his heart ; but he will kick 
himself for having forgotten that W. R.A. was enlightened 
about the Vardar river in Bulgaria by a correspondent last 
June (p. 12). 

There were at least three misprints in the last number which 
need correction. ‘‘ Massingham”’ for ‘‘ Massinger”’ in the 
Editorial (p. 169) was one of them ; and in the review pages 
(p. 181, col. 2, 8th line from the bottom) the “‘ not’’ before 
“artistry ’’ should have been omitted, and (p. 182, col. 1, 
17th line from the bottom) the word ‘ relative ’’ should have 
been ‘‘ tonic.” 

Richard Tauber’s performance as Schubert in ‘* Lilac Time ” 
at the Aldwych Theatre roused most of our dramatic critics 
to hot or cold fury, but his less critical audiences to the greatest 
enthusiasm night after night. He deserved it all. On Sunday 
afternoon, October 22nd, he broadcast a programme for the 
B.B.C., presumably for a fee, every song of which has been 
issued on his Parlophone records. On November 5th he is to 
give a recital in the Albert Hall. Is it too much to hope that 
he will forget the commercial side of his art and remember that 
critics and amateurs alike wish to hail him as a great tenor 
without reservations? But probably he will sing ‘‘ Night and 
Day ” in English. 
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THE RECORDED VOICE—AND THE REAL THING 


by THOMAS O’BRIEN 


F a test were applied of placing a number of famous vocalists 

in a hall, hearing them sing and then hearing them render 
the same items through the medium of gramophone records, 
what would be the result? Many gramophiles who rarely 
attend actual performances would probably answer at once 
that there would be very little, if any, difference between the 
two performances. But in this I fear their gramophonic 
ardour would be running away with them; for the fact 
remains that, despite modern electrical recording, there are 
many recorded voices which bear no more than a superficial 
resemblance to the real thing. 

One of the worst examples of the difference between a singer’s 
actual voice and the recorded version is that of the great 
German contralto, Maria Olszewska. This singer has un- 
questionably one of the most beautiful pure contralto voices in 
the world—rich, powerful, and of a peculiarly warm timbre. 
But when we turn to her records it is a different story altogether. 
The quality is still unmistakably that of a contralto ; but the 
flood of luscious tone is absent. Only in one record—that of 
the Carmen Card Scene—that I have heard is some of the 
unique Olszewska quality caught. Sigrid Onegin, another great 
contralto, is better served, but only that. Not one of her 
records gives us the voice which has filled Covent Garden with 
its bell-like notes. On the gramophone Onegin is not much 
more than a pretty singer; on the stage she is a great one. 
I think the early electric Brunswick records of her voice about 
the best, notably the three from Carmen. 

Turning to sopranos, the first name that springs to mind is 
that of Dusolina Giannini. Never shall I forget the impression 
this exquisite lyric artist made on me when I first heard her as 
Aida in Covent Garden. As soon afterwards as I could I 
listened eagerly to some records 6f hers—only to experience 
bitter disappointment. The recorded voice was for the most 
part thin, the velvety quality was gone and the high notes had 
lost their floating quality. I have since heard every record 
that Giannini has made, and I say unhesitatingly that not a 
single one adequately conveys more than a faint reflection of 
her voice. What of another great Aida, Elisabeth Rethberg 
(in my opinion, the finest living soprano)? I well remember her 
debut at Covent Garden, for apart from her glorious singing 
it was one of the most indifferent performances of the opera 
I have ever listened to. Her voice throughout was like a 
stream of pure silver: full, vibrant, and of wonderful sweetness. 
Happily, her recorded voice is nearly faithful to the real thing, 
and I can recommend all her records, especially those from 
Otello and Ballo in Maschera on the H.M.V. Connoisseur list. 

Here are brief descriptions of some other famous female 
voices as recorded compared with the real thing : 

Rosa Ponselle—Excellent, but minus some of the velvety 
quality. Lotte Lehmann—Many records of this voice—at its 
best one of the most beautiful of all—are thin, but her best are 
fairly faithful to the original. . Elisabeth Schumann—Sounds 
very poorly except on the best gramophones and with fibre 
needles. Her early Deh vieni, non tardar is one of her best. 
Frida Leider—Perfectly recorded. Toti dal Monte—Very 
nearly perfect. Her best is a record of Brahma, Gran Dio 
from The Pearl Fishers. This is on the H.M.V. Italian list, 
and should be secured by all lovers of coloratura singing. 
Rosetta Pampanini—Slightly flattered on the records. They 
are all very pleasant to listen to. 

Turning to the male voices, I shall take the tenors first. 
Beniamino Gigli is now, I should say, universally acclaimed as 
the finest living tenor,and it is therefore very fortunate that 
his voice is ideal for recording. He has scarcely ever made a 


bad record, and the best of his are really marvellous reproduc- 
tions. One of his very latest happens to be one of the best, 
i.e., Una Furtiva Lagrima. This is supremely beautiful, and 
is absolutely true to life. Another fine record of his is that 
containing Salve Dimora and Che Gelida Manina. The records 
made of his voice in England and America are his best, the 
Italian ones being rather thin. 

Now for another type of tenor, Aureliano Pertile. This 
singer, who enjoys tremendous popularity in Italy, has a 
phenomenally powerful organ and his records are obviously 
unsuited to small gramophones. Even on the best machines, 
however, they are inclined to be too strident ; but this is 
characteristic of the singer, whose one great fault is that he 
rarely sings below mf, and too often fff. I consider his most 
faithful record to be the first half of the final duet from Andrea 
Chénier, with Margaret Sheridan. Another famous tenore 
robusto, but of a different stamp, Lauritz Melchior, records 
finely. In some of his records there is over-amplification, but it 
would be hard to beat Wohin Nun Tristan Scheidet from 
Tristan and Isolde for a true-to-life vocal record. 

Some other tenors as they strike me on the gramophone : 

John McCormack—Recent records almost perfect. As an 
example I suggest The Fairy Tree on the Connoisseur list. 
Rudolph Laubenthal—Very true to the original. Heddle 
Nash—Some of the best quality lost but with a resonance that 
is not there in real life. Walter Widdop—Purer in tone than 
the real thing. Dino Borgioli—Very faithful (by the way, this 
singer is the very devil on fibre needles). Richard Tauber— 
Quite perfect on his best records. 

Lastly for the baritones and basses. For some reason or 
another these voices record better than any others, and the 
main fault with most of the records of them nowadays is exces- 
sive amplification. As a particularly glaring example of this 
I may mention the Barcarolle from La Gioconda, sung—or 
rather bellowed—by Benvenuto Franci. Franci’s voice is 
exceptionally powerful, but it is more than that here: it is like 
about six baritones rolled into one. The other records of 
Franci are fairly true to life, the best being his Eri T'u, from 
Ballo in Maschera, done on an Italian H.M.V. Mariano Stabile’s 
voice is well recorded on the few records of his that have been 
issued here. The best is the Honour Monologue from Falstaff. 
Chaliapine has a perfect recording voice and most of his records 
are masterpieces. No gramophile should be without his 
Death of Don Quixote. The best of the Italian basses, Ezio 
Pinza, is also magnificently recorded, and all his records can be 
unreservedly recommended. I like them all so much that I 
have never been able to say which I admire most. 

Now for a summary of some others : 

Friedrich Schorr—His records include some of the finest 
vocals ever issued and all are good. One could scarcely con- 
ceive anything better than his records of the concluding pages 
of The Valkyrie. Rudolf Béckelmann—Another great voice 
which records well, though not so well as Schorr’s. His 
Cobbling Song from The Mastersingers is splendid. Giovanni 
Inghilleri—Here is an instance where the records are even 
better than the real thing. As recorded, Inghilleri has a very 
powerful voice, whereas in reality he is not powerful enough 
to fill Covent Garden. Norman Allin—A very successful 
recorder. Ivar Andresen—Very fine all round. Alexander 
Kipnis—His Columbia records of Schubert songs are really 
marvellous and all his others good. Gerhard Hiisch—One of 
the most cultured of living singers who records almost as well 
as he sings. Nothing could be better than his singing in the 
two Mozart duets on Parlophone R1320. 
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The tapping of a cigarette against its case .. . 
The rustle of silk . . . 
The creak of a shoe . . 


Dramatically unimportant in themselves, but testifying to 
the stupendous progress of sound film recording, now reaching 
the end of its first “‘ Five Year Plan.” 

Though it seems a long time ago, we can all recollect the 
early “ talkie” recordings—with their attenuated frequency- 
range, their adenoidal vocalism—all defects familiar to the 
gramophile of early days, even to the banjo-piano and 
emasculated orchestras. 

Yet, apart from some modest try-outs by Phonofilms 
(1925-26), the gramophone system of sound recording and 
reproduction, namely, the disc, was the means by which the 
now mighty Talkie entertainment was launched. 

It seems that, although several English and American 
companies, apart from de Forest, had toyed with various ideas 
in this direction, they had rejected them on account of their 
revolutionary and financially risky aspects. 'Then the Warners 
of America, in a desperate gamble on a dark horse, grabbed at 
the only talkie system not already tied up (and shelved !)— 
the gramophone disc method, which was called the Vitaphone. 

Hence: ‘‘ The Jazz Singer,” featuring Al Jolson and his 
oh-so-pathetic ‘Mammy ”’ number, soon to be followed by 
“ Sonny Boy,” about whom I believe there also was a song ! 

In spite of the success of these attempts, people prophesied 
that this latest talking-film ‘“‘ stunt ’’ would go the way of 
its predecessors: the Hepworth Vivaphone, the Gaumont 
Chronophone, and the Edison Kinetophone. I could name a 
score of leading figures in the entertainment field who pro- 
phesied thus—-but they would to-day defend their reputations 
with libel actions if I dared to associate them with such a 
statement ! 

The Jolson masterpieces, like all early talkies, were only 
‘“* part sound,” most of the reels being ordinary silent pictures 
with printed titling, but which, at the most unexpected moment, 
were liable to burst forth into sound—and then, just as 
suddenly, lapse once’ again into silence for a reel or so. So 
spasmodic was it that, in those days, one never knew whether 
the sound apparatus had broken down (a frequent occurrence) 
or whether it was a genuine change-over to the more-familiar 
silent picture. 

Great was the joy, subsequently, when cinema managers 
were able to announce proudly on their posters: ‘100 per 
cent. ALL TALKING ’’—which device would look strange 
nowadays. Yes, it seems a long time ago! 

Among the “ experts’ who foretold an early demise were 
the film producers—who accordingly went on producing silent 
pictures. 

The startling popularity of the new talkies, amid the great 
«difficulties of equipping theatres with the necessary sound 
apparatus, found these same experts singing a new tune very 
shortly, and one famous British company, in a free fight 
amongst its directors on the vexed question, practically 
disintegrated. 

Some cinemas, faced with talkie opposition, and being 
themselves barred from installing sound machines, took refuge 
in high-falutin announcements implying the superior merits of 
the silent film. One gallant major swore publicly that he would 
never show a talkie in his theatre. If he had not eventually 
‘* changed over ”’ just in time, his words would have come true— 
his theatre would have closed through lack of patrons. 

About this time several big Hollywood studios, from which 
nothing had been issuing for about nine months, reopened 
suddenly, They had been quietly experimenting with talkies, 
and spending thousands of pounds in the process. 

Then the British studios, too, fell in line. First, looking 
round at shelves of silent films not yet released, and rapidly 
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becoming doubtful propositions, the producers, with much 
ingenuity, tried to fit sound to them. 

This was done by calling together the original actors and 
actresses, or suitable substitutes, and recording their voices 
as they (often vainly) strove to synchronise their individual 
speeches to the silent picture projected before them on a screen. 

Of course, the tremendous snag was that, as silent film acting 
rarely called for anything more than impromptu “ lines,” of 
which there was no written record, the artists often found 
it a hopeless job. We have all heard of the silent film actor 
who, supposed to be whispering sweet nothings into the 
heroine’s ear, actually said: ‘I’m getting hungry. When 
we've finished this darned scene, d’you know if the canteen 
will be open? ” 

Nevertheless, anything at all passable was rushed out as a 
“part talking’ or even an “all talking ”’ attraction, and a 
certain amount of financial loss was thereby retrieved. 

It was soon obvious that the dise system of providing sound 
pictures must be superseded by the sound-on-film method, 
though talkie projectors were being made—eand still are—to 
accommodate both systems. 

Incidentally, it was amusing to hear members of “* sound-on- 
film ’’ firms gloating over the alleged mistakes of their various 
rivals—who, it seemed, never sent out a film to the cinemas with 
quite the right set of dises! Of course, this was gross exaggera- 
tion; though I did hear of a musical-dancing feature being 
projected with at least one disc of an entirely different film .. . 
yet nobody is said to have noticed anything wrong ! 

At any rate, it is true that the personal element entered too 
acutely into the dise system, especially in view of the disc’s 
comparatively fragile nature and liability to cracking or break- 
ing. Then, again, the inevitable film breakage meant repeating 
the reel from the start in order to regain synchronism of sound 
and action. 

When a sound-on-film picture breaks, it can be re-threaded 
at once without immediate repair ; and even when eventually 
mended, only a fraction of a word need be lost, synchronism 
remaining perfect. Under the disc method, any pieces of 
film lost in a break must be replaced by black spacing or a new 
section of picture. 

To account for the initial inferior results of sound-on-film 
recording compared with the original disc system, our friends 
the experts told us that this was due to the narrowness of the 
photo sound-track—which was necessarily confined in area 
owing to the juxtaposition of the accompanying picture images. 


Well, to-day, the width of the sound track is pretty much 
the same, and yet, as I suggested in my opening lines, recording 
and reproduction have improved almost out of knowledge. 
Indeed, certain makers of sub-standard (‘‘ baby ’’) films now 
include a very effective sound-track which is almost micro- 
scopic. 

Even in break-neck newsreel work, with which I have been 
personally associated, aural quality has become surprisingly 
good. 

A glance round the studios illustrates graphically the 
revolution caused by the success of talkies. Where, originally, 
the producer had to be content with makeshift devices—such 
as microphones suspended by string from bamboo canes—the 
film director of 1933 works in a temple of technical efficiency. 

Yesterday, any old picture camera was adapted fcr talkie 
requirements, and was, as often as not, to be found buried 
under a padded soap-box to prevent its noise reaching the mike. 
If (as is now the usual case) the sound was recorded on a 
separate film, exact synchronism came as an agreeable surprise. 
Successful results with two cameras operating simultaneously 
was regarded as a miracle. 

As for reproduction . . . to ‘‘ get the words over ’’ so that, 
even if somewhat distorted, they could be understood, was the 
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most that was aimed at. And incidental sounds, such as doors 
shutting, a hand-clap, the tearing of paper, the: moving of 
a chair, if considered important, were ‘‘made sure of” by 
faking close to the microphone—or “sticking ’em in ”’ after- 
wards. 


The mike, though not in itself primitive, was a problem hard * 


to solve. To pick up the sound to the satisfaction of the 
recorder, the mike frequently found itself jutting into the range 
of the picture lens. If the cameraman noticed it in time, it was 
moved out . . . while the recorder threatened to submit his 
resignation ! 

Early sound film production was an affair of lurid words 


» * 


between cameraman and recorder. The war still breaks out 
occasionally ! 

Nowadays, the ultra-sensitive directional mike is largely 
used, suspended from an elaborate ‘‘ boom ” which allows the 
mike to “follow” the main speakers all over and around the 
the set . . . and quite casually records everything in the way 
of incidental sound. 

If theatre sound reproduction could reach the high standard 
of modern studio recording, you would be able to. estimate 
almost exactly how much silver Ramon Novarro was carrying 
in his pocket. 

Believe it or not! 


* 


REACTIONS OF A GRAMOPHIL TO HUGO WOLF 


by JOHN C. W. CHAPMAN 


Y acquaintance with the songs of Hugo Wolf began in 
1928, when Mr. H. W. Legge (how prophetic were his 
initials in view of his arduous and fruitful labours on behalf of 
the Hugo Wolf Society!) introduced me to a record of 
“* Elfenlied,” by Evelyn Scotney. That I never purchased a 
copy of this quaintly delightful song was due to the presence 
on the other side of the disc of an incongruous and irritating 
composition entitled “‘ The Nightingale,” which I have always 
disrespectfully dubbed ‘‘ The Grand Gargle.” 

In 1930 I acquired that splendid Polydor recording by 
Heinrich Rehkemper and Michael Raucheisen of ‘‘ Feuerreiter ”’ 
and “ Storchenbotschaft ’’ (since reissued on Decca-Polydor), 
and this disc kindled the flame of a desire for many Hugo Wolf 
records and was largely instrumental in placing me amongst 
the first five hundred subscribers to the Hugo Wolf Society. 
‘* Feuerreiter ”’ is one of the most moving and dramatic songs 
I have heard and is, I think, only surpassed by the stupendous 
‘“‘ Prometheus.”” At all events, it has remained a prime 
favourite in my affections, and I never fail to be thrilled by the 
almost incredible pianoforte part, as well as by the power and 
beauty of the singing. 

Looking back to the eagerly anticipated arrival of the First 
Hugo Wolf album, I must regard it as being one of the greatest 
gramophonic events of my life. Musical critics may be able 
to detect minor flaws in the First and Second albums—it is part 
of their job. to do so—but to the ardent gramophil these 
records must surely be outstanding from every point of view. 
The First album, containing nineteen songs of such varied 
beauty, such infinite charm, so nobly rendered, so splendidly 
recorded, for thirty shillings constituted an achievement in 
gramophonic art which has only been surpassed by the 
wonderful Volume Two. 

Although a good deal has, with justice, been said in praise of 
the exquisite “‘ Ganymed,”’ the companion side, ‘‘ Beherzigung,” 
appears to have escaped sufficient attention. What a song! 
I love the majestic sweep of the concluding lines, continued into 
the pianoforte postlude which so effectively rounds them off. 

As regards ‘“ Prometheus,”’ Schorr’s rendering may not be 
ideal ; but no praise can be too high for the orchestra, which 
has certainly become imbued with the nature of this song. I 
should like to hear a recording by Rehkemper, who might be a 
more effectively dramatic Titan than Schorr. 

A disc that arouses my utmost enthusiasm is that containing 
the five songs by Alexandra Trianti. The delicate clarity of 
her singing has the clear-cut lines of an etching and is interesting 
as a contrast to the equally effective but different method of 
Gerhardt, whose ‘‘ Rat Einer Alten,’ ‘‘ In dem Schatten meine 
Locken,” and “‘ Herr, was Tragt der Boden Hier,” as well as 
“ Begegnung’’ and “‘Nun Wandre, Maria,” are especially 
beloved by me, and how utterly charming are the three songs 


from the Italian Song-Book which occupy one side of the 
sixth dise of the First album. 

A disc that would probably have become a “ best-seller ” 
had it been issued in the ordinary way is that which holds 
‘** Epiphanias,” ‘‘Der Rattenfinger,’ and ‘ Genialisch 
Treiben,”’ sung with consummate art by Gerhard Hiisch. 1 
pity anyone insensible to the charms of the jolly lilt of ‘‘ Der 
Rattenfinger”’ (there is an excellent Decca-Polydor, by 
Rehkemper, of this, by the way), the unusual ‘“‘ atmosphere ” 
and haunting tune of ‘“‘ Epiphanias,” with its quaint, march- 
like piano postlude not the least of its attractions, and the 
clever ‘‘ Genialisch Treiben.”” I might also bewail my own 
shortcomings when I remember that I found some difficulty in 
‘* getting inside ’’ some of the more serious Gerhardt songs and 
the three “‘ Harfenspieler’’ songs in which the marvellously 
beautiful voice of Herbert Janssen is so effectively recorded. 
(By the way, ‘‘ Wer nie sein Brot” is a tough proposition for 
fibres.) But there is still some hope for me, for I did not at 
first take readily to ‘‘ Gesang Weylas ”’ and ‘“‘ Anakreons Grab,” 
which are now amongst my most cherished records. 

I am afraid I do not sympathise with your correspondents 
who would like to see Society records made available at 
enhanced prices or at a later date. Society membership 
is not entirely a matter for millionaires ; if it were, 1, who am 
very far from being overburdened with this world’s goods, 
would have no place in it. I have had to limit myself to 
membership of the Hugo Wolf Society ; but as there are several 
dozen longed-for records in the general catalogues that I cannot 
as yet afford to buy, much as I should like to do so, I do not 
see that I have any particular cause for complaint against the 
gramophone companies because my limited means preclude 
my membership of other Societies I would join if it were 
possible for me to do so. After all, the companies are entitled 
to expect a guaranteed minimum membership to enable them 
to produce records which, in the usual way, might not prove a 
financial success; and if they. were to issue certain Society 
records at enhanced prices they would probably be abused for 
overcharging, If, on the other hand, they issued these records 
in the usual way, they would be doing an injustice to their 
Society supporters. So far as I am aware, there is nothing to 
stop anyone who has not subscribed to the first albums from 
making a start on the subsequent ones. 

I cannot conclude without paying a sincere tribute of thanks 
to the eminent pianists who are so largely responsible for the 
perfection of the songs in the First and Second Hugo Wolf 
albums, and to Ernest Newman and Winifred Radford, whose 
masterly writings and translations have contributed so greatly 
to my appreciation and understanding. The Third will soon 
be issued, thank goodness! I await its advent with longing 
expectancy. 
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HE whole duty of Editors, it is well known, is to find out 

‘what the public wants,” and print that. But there are 
dozens of publics. We were lately cogitating how many THE 
GRAMOPHONE has, and how their diverse wants can more 
fully be supplied. My mind happens to be the sort that best 
straightens out its notions by writing them out, and so I 
wrote the Editor two longish letters—about thirty-five sheets, 
[ imagine—putting down what my musical life has so far 
taught me as to what it is possible to teach, or convey, in 
words about music. Not that I want to be constantly teaching 
anybody anything: but willy-nilly, anyone who writes about 
music, if he loves it and wants to live it, must try to explain, 
little by little, if only to himself, what music seems to be after, 
and how it works. Heaven knows, we haven’t got far yet: 
we know very little about how music works, either in composer 
or listener ; but science is helping us to get alittle nearer, and 
its light always beautifies what it touches. 

The London Editor read my remarks, and wrote back: ‘“‘My 
own idea is that if you had a page entirely to yourself every 
month under a comprehensive heading such as Round and 
About with W. R. A., you could gradually gather all the 
readers who want you to help them; music type when you 
want it ; questions, re-reviews, lists of records, ‘ Beauties ’"— 
anything you like.’ What I like will of course mean what 
readers like. Nobody expects to please all. One of my guiding 
parables in life is that of the Man, his Son and the Ass, with 
its bracing moral: ‘‘ By trying to please everybody they 
pleased nobody, and lost the ass into the bargain.” But to 
justify my page I naturally want to please as many people as 
[can. They will all, as I see it, fall within the type that may 
best be called, broadly, the ‘ Irquiring.” I would add, the 
‘* Debating ’’—with all the word implies of us as knowledge- 
seekers, not self-seekers. 

I believe I know, after a good many years on this journal, 
and a great many more as a teacher, what some like. To be 
honest, I do not always think that what they a:k can be 
provided. You cannot, for example, give the essence of 
Brahms, or simplify Sibelius, in a few words ; and it is almost 
unbelievably difficult to do it when the other person does not 
know music, or cannot read it. But let us see what can be 
done. 


A Lead from E. N. 


First of all, I should like to back up Mr. Newman, in his 
Sunday Times article of October Ist. Speaking of the few 
works we know, by modern composers, and of our reliance on 
performers’ limited repertories, he says: “‘If people would 
only learn to read music for themselves, whether they can 
play an instrument or not, there would be a different tale to 
tell.”’ In a pretty long teaching life I have always felt this to be 
so very valuable that I have perhaps risked making myself a 
nuisance by repeating it. It seems to me a first necessity for 
progress as a music-lover. No one sympathises more, about 
the difficulties, than the practical teacher. It is a great 
nuisance that orchestral scores contain so many different 
clefs, and the transpositions of such parts as the clarinets’ and 
the horns’ are stumbling-blocks. There is, by the way, a 
miniature edition of the Beethoven symphonies (Ricordi) 
in which the parts are written as they sound. I am told that 
Prokofieff’s scores are also printed thus. But at the best a 
modern full score must remain difficult to comprehend. I 
am spending hours, these days, with the new Bax miniatures, 
for which we ought to be very thankful. At 4s. a time they 
are wonderfully cheap, though the notes are scmetimes very 
tiny, and hard on the eyes in artificial light. The publishers 
here are putting to shame the recorders. 


ROUND AND ABOUT WITH W.R. A. 






Start with Quartets 


Most people can get some idea of a string quartet score by 
simply following the rise and fall of the lines. Real music- 
reading, of course, goes much further. It needs practice, with, 
if possible, some good help at the start. There are plenty of 
music teachers who are willing nowadays to consult the needs 
of amateur music-lovers, and teach them just as much or as 
little as they want— it being understood that one cannot often 
usefully begin in the middle. Those who have left their 
schooldays long behind sometimes feel it a little difficult to 
begin at the start of a new subject : but it is well worth while 
to lay foundations as strongly as possible. Only then is sure 
and satisfying progress possible. After quartets, try some 
lightly scored Haydn symphonies (I name the editions | 
happen to have): the Schoolmaster (Eulenburg, six staves) ; 
the Farewell (Philharmonia), mostly on seven staves—only the 
finale has eight ; Maria Theresia (Eulenburg, eight). None is 
yet recorded, but all have been broadcast. 


Bullseyes and Blarney 

Musicans are most anxious to help as far as explanations can, 
but some would-be helpers darken counsel. In music the only 
words that really get there are musical words. One can lay 
forth at any length about ‘‘ what the music does to my soul,” 
but I am afraid I should not be allowed to take good money 
for that sort of thing, tremendously quick and easy as it is to 
do. I could turn out four pages of that faster than one of 
real writing about a work ; and there is no comparison between 
the preliminary study necessary. A good deal about big 
music is communicable, if you are content to talk in music’s 
terms ; but when all is said and done, a lot remains uncom- 
municable. You just “ get it,’ or you do not, according to 
your natural musical faculty, and your development of its 
keenness through long observation and practice. When one 
can get into close and constant contact with people, as in 
regular music lessons or university extension lectures (in 
which I have in former times found some of the best musical 
pleasure), real progress can always be made, through work, 
as light or as hard as circumstances permit. The difficulty of 
giving solid help in a monthly letter will be understood ; but 
as far as I can be useful to inquirers, I want to be. The more 
suggestions I have from readers, the better I shall be able to 
shape my course to suit their needs. Comparison of recordings 
I cannot undertake, because all records reviewed go at once 
into THE GRAMOPHONE’s library, and I live a good way off. 
But anything else that it is believed I can give advice akout 
I will gladly tackle. I wish actual, face-to-face teaching of 
music were practicable. I would like to see—and hear—a 
‘‘ GRAMOPHONE Choral Society,” for instance—which would of 
course be a music-reading society. That is probably impractic- 
able; but lots of useful things become practicable when 
people want them hard enough. 

The best books on music rarely sell well. If I can suggest 
where readers can find a lot of good help and stimulus, in 
bocks old and new, I shall have done something useful. I 
thir.k I can do that, so please let me know your wants. I 
should like, most months, to show the interest and particular 
value of some book on music that may not be known to many. 


ioe nas W. R. A. 
Thought for the Month 


‘** When my earlier training [as a doctor] forced me to rely 
upon the evidence of my senses, the realities of life became 
insistent beyond all conception of poignancy, and it was only 
by taking refuge in the infinities of Music that I found the 
means for reconciling these realities with dreams.’’—Wallace, 
The Musical Faculty. 
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COLLECTORS’ 


{Collector; wishing for replies to queries are asked to write 
(not call or telephone) enclosing stamped, addressed envelope. 


HE death of Marcel Journet, to which I referred briefly 

last month, seems to have passed practically unnoticed by 
the London Press, an omission which does less than justice to 
one of the finest artists of our time. He was an artist in the 
best and truest sense of the word, and left no recollection of 
having debased his calling by pandering to the clamour for 
noisy and expensive sentimentality which has robbed too many 
artists of their places in musical history. 

It is possible that Journet’s fame might have been greater 
if his powers had been less ; the explanation of this paradox 
being that he retained his voice and his vigour until the time 
of his death at the age of 65, and thus outlived his own con- 
nection with the more romantic period which has imparted its 
glamour to other and less vigorous artists. By his association 
with the present age he may be better remembered as Sachs 
and Wotan than as Leporello, Mephisto, and Sparafucile, to 
mention only three of the exceptionally large number of 
réles which he filled with such unfailing distinction. Although 
a@ comparative stranger to Covent Garden for the last twenty 
years or more, his fame was great in the first years of the 
century, when he stepped unchallenged into the vacancy left 
by Plancon, though after a few years he drifted away, and 
left Covent Garden definitely the poorer for his absence. An 
extraordinarily easy and artistic singer, and equally at home 
in French and Italian, Journet upheld the best traditions of the 
most critical opera house in the world, and though hardly 
attaining the eminence of his distinguished predecessors 
Edouard de Reszke and Plancgon, he was the one indispensable 
bass in any star cast of his period. 

Journet recorded down to quite recent times, which perhaps 
detracts in some degree from the historical interest of his 
early records ; but discriminating collectors are keenly on the 
look-out for specimens of his original issues, which, although 
not strictly belonging to the pioneer period, come easily 
within the scope of Collectors’ Corner. These were recorded 
in America, in 1904, and issued in this country with the red 
label of the G. and T. Company. The first to appear in the 
English catalogue were the 10in. Chanson des Peupliers and 
the 12in. Stances in Lakmé, closely followed by Infelice in 
Ernani. In the two following years he added ten or eleven 
others before the coming of the Dog label, of which the 
King’s Prayer in Lohengrin is a grand example of the weight 
and sonority of his voice. 

The ranks of the Old Guard are thinning sadly ; I do not 
know whether Arimondi is still with us, but without him there 
would be no representative left of the basses of the Golden Age. 
There are very, very few of the other voices either. 


R.E.H. (Victoria) writes that in Australia collectors are 
compelled to content themselves with a less rigid standard of 
collecting than that which we set up for ourselves here. By 
using his opportunities while in the big towns, he has at last 
unearthed his first pre-Dog records. He goes on to enquire 
whether all records bearing the Hanover stamp on their backs 
are what we call “ originals.’’ This is a difficult matter to deal 
with in a few lines, but generally speaking the answer is in the 
negative. Pressing in Hanover was universal for the English 
market until 1809, up to which date an earlier record might 
have passed through several different superficial changes, and 
an original state for one record might not be original for 
another. The expression “ originals,’ as we use it, refers to 
those records which are in the form in which they were first 
issued. R.E.H. has a copy of the ‘‘ Who’s Who,”’ so will know 
what the various changes were. 

R.B. (Milan) has added the following to his already remark- 
able collection :—Leonora’s Air in Fidelio by Lilli Lehmann, 


CORNER 


an original Odeon, of course ; Dormi Pure by Valero; and 
two by Charles Dalmores. The Valero is an interesting find, 
being only the second specimen which has come to my notice. 
the other having been mentioned in Collectors’ Corner in 
February this year. R.B. does not say whether it has the 
original red label: Valero’s existence as a gramophone 
‘** Celebrity ’ was brief—one year only, 1{03, after which he 
was transferred to the black label catalogue. 

P.W. (Saxony) also reports progress. His finds include red 
labels by Boninsegna of arias from EHrnani, 53407, and 
L’ Africana, 53403, which wculd be part of the 1905 issue. 
Also Di non tincantan in Lohengrin, 2—54272, which was issued 
in 1907, and Addio Mignon, 052111 (1£06), both by de Lucia; 
Scotti’s Air from L’ Elisir d’amore, 052109 (1905), and Boronat’s 
Caro Nome, 53348, which, as P.W. truly remarks, is one of the 
best of renderings. The G. & I. Company showed great dis- 
crimination in giving this singer a high place in their catalogue, 
although she was, and is, entirely unknown to the English 
public. Lastly, the 12in. La Paloma by Francisco, which 
readers of Collectors’ Corner have been given no opportunity 
to forget : this specimen, although definitely issued in England 
(and precumably in Europe) in 1905, has large type figures : 
has it the G. & T. label, I wonder? 

These gems were picked out of a pile of some £00 pre-Dog 
records, largely unplayed, which also includ-d examples by 
Joachim (black) and Sarasate, and early Odeons by Frieda 
Hempel and Destinn, besides others of a more Continental 
interest. 


NE of the few famous Covent Garden singers to whom the 

gramophone has done less than justice is Charles Dalmores, 
who for the first dozen years or so of the century was a tenor 
of the front rank, and whose model interpretations of Faust, 
Roméo, Don José, Julian, etc., were a feature of successive 
seasons. He was also chosen for the more experimental 
productions of Massenet’s Hérodiade, Saint-Saéns’ Héléne, 
and Bemberg’s Elaine ; besides the Royal Gala in 1£05. 

The departure of Saléza and §Salignac, neither of whom, so 
far as I know, recorded for the G. & T. Company, left a vacancy 
for a French tenor of the first rank, and Dalmores was accepted 
for this position without question ; and although I did not hear 
Saléza, and Salignac only at the end of his career, it may well 
be assumed that Covent Garden lost nothing by the change. 

Althcugh in his prime throughout this period, it was not 
until 1{0) that the Gramophone Company produced anything 
by him, and that was a title of only minor interest—a passage 
in Les Contes d’ Hoffmann which I cannot identify, and 
Ah, si ben mio in Il Trovatore—neither of which operas did he 
sing in England. Some years later he sang the few words 
allotted to Don José in a record with Calvé, and the almost 
equally unimportant part in the Faust finale with Eames and 
Plangon—records which should have had real historical 
significance, but were technically unsatisfactory. 


E may reflect upon the recording opportunities which 

were neglected in those early days, and how unrepre- 
sentative were many of the records by the leading singers. A 
famous Marguerite, for instance, would deem it sufficient to 
record the Jewel Song, in order to show what sort of a 
Marguerite she was ; a Gilda was content with Caro Nome ; 
a Violetta with Ah/ fors’ é lui, ete. One can understand this 
with regard to the experimental days of 1£02 and 1803, when 
few of the celebrities had produced more than four or five 
records, but Melba, in 1904 and 1905, may be quoted as an 
example of what might have been. Only one single record 
was published to remind the present and future generations of 
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the marvellous and unique partnership of Melba and Caruso, 
and that one is not wholly satisfactory. To-day that seems 
incredible. Melba’s original London records are of great rarity 
and priceless artistic value, but, with the exception of the 
Addio and the abbreviated Mi chiamano Mimi, in La Boh me, 
which have real interpretative value, they are but meagre 
souvenirs of the operatic career of the greatest lyric soprano 
of our time. We might have had Melba and Dalmores in 
Roméo ; Melba and Zenatello in Faust; Melba and Bonci in 
La Traviata ; Melba and Caruso many times over. Then one 
would have thought that in the later period, at any rate, 
someone would have insisted upon two such old associates as 
Melba and Scotti recording in Rigoletto. However 

The earliest ‘‘ Celebrity ’’ duets were made in 1£02 by 
Fignier and Mme. Fignier, leading tenor and prima donna 
respectively of the St. Petersburg Opera. There were four of 
them ; I do not know whether any specimens exist to-day. 
Then in 1803 two records of the same duet—AAh l’altro ardor in 
La Favorita—were issued simultaneously, sung by Battistini and 
Cartomini, and de Luca and Ceresoli. Of the former, two 
copies have come my way, and incidentally I have had the 
pleasure of exchanging one of them with a collector who tells 
me that he had been searching for it for twenty years: it is 
certainly one of the rarest of treasures, as was the disc which 
{ received in exchange—the lovely O nuit d’amour in de 
Lara’s Messaline, sung by Scotti in his 1802 London issue. 

To continue about duets in general, it might well have been 
the case that the blending of two or more voices presented 
difficulties, and that already reluctant artists were not disposed 
to commit themselves further in the new and highly prob- 
lematical venture. Also, I believe it was a fact that the 
interest of Celebrity records lay more in the singers than in 
the music, and that they were treated as personal souvenirs of 
the artists : in the case of the black label records it was largely 
the reverse ; if one wanted a particular song, one would choose 
the record which ‘‘ came out ’”’ best, regardless of the singer 
(this was in the very early days); but those who paid ten 
shillings for Suzanne Adams’ Jewel Song, for instance, an air 
which was beautifully sung and recorded by Marie Tempest 
on a Tin. Berliner at half-a-crown, obviously wanted the 
Covent Garden flavour, and were prepared to pay forit. Why, 
then, experiment with duets, when the technique of recording 
them was not fully understood? However, the fact remains 
that by the year 1£04 Boninsegna had produced her two 
12in, records with de Lucia and with Vals, which were fully up 
to standard, and, moreover, looked most alluring in the 
catalogue! While in the next year she had, in partnership 
with Cigada, sung two duets in Jl Trovatore which were rightly 
regarded as triumphs of recording. This being so, one may ask 
why the new achievement was not more fully exploited. 
Emma Eames’ duets with de Gogorza came in 1906, at thesame 
time as another, of even greater interest—the ‘‘ Malatesta and 
Norina ”’ scene in Don Pasquale, sung by Sembrich and Scotti 
(054074). Eut despite these, and subsequent successfully 
recorded concerted pieces, nothing was done to rectify past 
omissions until in 1910 Melba recorded a Rigoletto quartet with 
Edna Thornton, McCormack and Sammarco, and a Faust trio 
with the two latter, which remains unpublished : but by this 
date the old-time stars were getting out of reach, and the real 
opportunity had passed, nor is it easy to see how the prospects 
suggested by the present age of hideous “‘ canned ’’ music can 
hold out any hope of anything remotely resembling another 
Golden Age. 

Melba’s farewell performance at Covent Garden was prob- 
ably pretty thoroughly recorded, and the two specimens 
[ have heard are most realistic and supremely interesting ; but 
whether the public will be permitted to know more about them 
than that, time will show. 





WISH I could clear up a complex which seems to persist in 
the minds of several correspondents that I am a sinister sort 
of “‘ black hand ” that is standing between collectors and the 
re-pressing of any early records that they happen to want. 









It is not enough for me to say that I have no influence one way 
or the other, because I should at once be referred to my own 
connection with the Maurel issues. These, however, besides 
being ‘‘ limited subscription issues’? (which are as red rags 
to a bull to one collector), were all that could be done in that 
direction, in the only practicable quarter ; and the question 
whether general re-issues are a commercial possibility is one 
which must be left to the producing companies. The idea that 
any collectors are, even “for the purpose of boosting up the 
value of their records to an absurd figure”’ (as a correspondent 
intrepidly insinuates), in some way preventing the Companies 
from satisfying the passionate desire of their customers, is 
really a little difficult to treat with a becoming gravity. I can 
assure the malcontents that even the Maurel issue proved 
so difficult that I much doubt whether the long-suffering 
Parlophone Co. would embark upon another ; and some readers 
may remember that we had placed the order for Van Dyck’s 
Du bist wie eine Blume, the cancellation of which, owing to its 
badness, had to be paid for. Another point is that the price 
at which the very few really interesting records which are left 
could be re-issued would horrify all but the wealthy. 

My correspondent’s excursion into the realms of high 
finance as practised by record collectors is probably no more 
than a ‘leg pull,” as I have reason to know that he has no 
grounds for so strange a wedding of cause and effect. But 
rather than that there should be one collector who has any 
doubts on the question, I will say that no attempt has been 
made in any quarter to raise the money value of rare records, 
and that the policy of Collectors’ Corner has definitely been 
to keep it down, since it is obvious that the popularity of 
record collecting must depend upon the widest possible appeal. 
Besides, the occasions on which specimens of the rarest type, 
such as Suzanne Adams, Albani, and de Reszke, may be had 
for cash are non-existent, unless I except the case of a record 
by the first-named, which was sold to a reader at a price very 
substantially below the best bid received—for no other reason 
than to keep it in the country. This is the only instance of 
‘* price wangling ”’ that has come to my notice. 

I apologise profoundly for dealing with this sordid matter, 
but ‘C.C.” is determined .to maintain its professional 
integrity. 


Y thanks to those who have kindly written to me regarding 

those Caruso records to which I referred in the last para- 
graph in the September “‘C.C.” It appears that 2-52479, 
Il Sogno, Manon, was recorded on February 9th, and 2—52480, 
Questa o quella, Rigoletto, on February Ist, in 1904. Why 
these two records should have been numbered in a different 
series from the remainder of the issue does not transpire. 

P. G. Hurst. 


[‘‘ There must be many readers of the ‘ Collectors’ Corner ’ 
who live in or near London and who long to hear some of the 
wonderful old records that are mentioned by Mr. Hurst... . 
Wcu'd THe GRAMOPHONE be prepared to arrange a recital of 
old unique recordings—to be selected and given by Mr. Hurst— 
to be heard one night per month at Soho Square? Expenses 
would, of course, be borne by those who attended the meetings.” 

Thus writes Mr. H. E. J. Abbott. We shall be very glad to 
arrange recitals of this kind with the co-operation of Mr. 
Hurst if sufficient support is forthcoming. Will readers who 
are interested please send a postcard to THE GRAMOPHONE, 
10a, Soho Square, London, W.1, stating (a) which evening 
of the week would suit them best ; (b) whether 6 p.m. or 8 p.m. 
would be more convenient ; (c) whether they would be willing 
to pay a shilling for a ticket for each recital, irrespective of 
their presence or absence? ee 

On the basis of the response to this invitation by 
November 15th it will be possible to announce a recital before 
Christmas—or the postponement of the project.—Lonpon Ep.} 
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De Gustibus Non Est Disputandum. 


[All letters and manuscripts should be written on one side 
only of the paper and should be addressed to the Editor, THE 
GRAMOPHONE, 10a Soho Square, London, W.1. The writer's 
full name and address must be given. A stamped lope 
must be enclosed if an answer or the return of the manuscript 
ts desired. The Editor wishes to emphasise the obvious fact 
that the publication of letters does not imply his agreement 
with the views expressed by correspondents.]} 





THE HARPSICHORD. 
(T'o the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. ) 

Dear Sir,—Cannot you interest the Gramophone Company, 
on behalf of myself and others, in some more Woodhouse 
harpsichord records before her recording days are over ? 

We have but two works (actually) in the catalogue at the 
moment—D1281-2, D1589—whereas the 1926 catalogue 
gave eight records of early music, none of which have been 
re-recorded electrically. 

In the opinion of Dolmetsch, Violet Gordon Woodhouse is 
the greatest living harpsichord player ; and did not Delius 
write and dedicate his celebrated ‘“‘ Dance for Harpsichord ” 
to her ? 

With thanks for many happy moments, many gramophonic 
arguments, and much knowledge from THE GRAMOPHONE. 

Yours faithfully, 

Sevenoaks. GEOFFREY C. SAwpon. 
A WISE COLLECTION. 

(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. ) 

Dear Sm,—I was much interested in the article and 
correspondence re ‘‘ Fifty Records Fit to Live With.” I am in 
the position of not wondering which fifty records I like best, 
but which records I shall save up for next. I have been collect- 
ing records for nearly five years, and with the addition of some 
*‘ Collectors’ Corner ”’ specimens I have the following : 
Chamber Music : 

Haydn’s Quartet in F, Op. 3, No. 5. 

Haydn’s Trio in G. 

Symphonies : 
Beethoven’s 5th. 
Concerti : 

Bach’s for two violins—Kreisler and Zimbalist. 
Orchestral : 

Sibelius, Swan of Tuonela. 

Prelude to Acts 1 and 2, Carmen. 

Ride of the Valkyrie. 

Soloists : 

One record each of Kreisler, Pachmann, Elman, Heifetz, 
Casals, and a String Bass solo of Koussevitsky ; and I have 
seven vocal records. I wonder what your correspondents 
think of this for a start, considering I have never heard any 
music first-hand except this year’s opening ‘“‘ Prom,” and I 
have to get my impressions of all music from what I hear on 
the wireless, as the local gramcphone dealers do not stock 
“highbrow ” stuff, and I have to think twice before ordering 
records as I earn less than two pounds per week. I wonder 
whether some of your correspondents would be quite so critical 
if they were in my position. Good luck to THE GRAMOPHONE 
and all its readers. 

Yours faithfully, 

King’s Stanley. E. W. Newman. 
RHEINGOLD RECORDS. 

(To the Editor of Tak GRAMOPHONE. ) 

Dear Sir,—In the October issue of THE GRAMOPHONE 
Mr. Novello is reported as saying that now the whole “ Ring ” 
has been recorded. This is of course not strictly true. In 
particular Das Rheingold has had very scant treatment, there 


being only two discs by H.M.V., both very good, but there is 
much lovely music untouched. Every time I hear the 
Rheingold I mark passages in the libretto which strike me ; 
the result is that the whole thing is now almost a continuous 
line of passages I want to get records of. 

In these days of government in the interests of finance, no 
doubt the recording companies have shown as much or even 
more courage than might legitimately be expected of them, 
but I do think that many people are looking for more Rheingold 
recordings. The dealers at least say that there are many 
enquiries. No doubt the companies are in a much better 
position to judge, but may it not be simply an oversight ? 
In any case I know personally of a good many shillings awaiting 
them whenever more Rheingold is put on the market. 

Yours faithfully, 

Hampstead. G. E. BREEN. 
CUTS AND GAPS. 

(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Sim,—I should like to endorse the comments of 
your correspondent Richard Holt regarding Tchaikovsky’s 
Third Symphony in the October issue, and to take this 
opportunity of writing in protest against cuts that are made in 
recorded music. Each time I play through the Tchaikovsky 
symphony, the more I realise how grievously mutilated is the 
third movement, apart from the hurried Alla Tedesca. 

It is a great pity to think that this fine work should be so well 
reproduced, yet at the same time to have been so impaired 
musically, by the conductor’s intention of squeezing the five 
movements on four discs. Tchaikovsky’s Francesca Da 
Rimini is another case in point, but cut to a greater extent in 
the vital passages. May I express the hope that this work 
might be re-recorded complete? In view of the high standard 
attained in recording methods, I feel that it is regrettable that 
the companies do not offer another disc to meet the case, for 
not only are the structure and contents of the movements 
impaired, but the mind of the composer and his message are 
closely woven in that material; therefore, any departure from 
the score, in my opinion, can only result in a different or des- 
tructive meaning to his musical expression. 

Finally, may I suggest through the medium of THE 
GRAMOPHONE for a recording of Tchaikovsky’s Suite No. 1, 
Second Piano Concerto, and the Tempest Fantasia, which was 
a great favourite of Rimsky-Korsakov? 

Yours faithfully, 

Birmingham. R. WoopFIELp. 
TRANSLATIONS. 

(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Sim,—I was glad to see in your September issue 
Mr. R. L. Shepherd’s plea for a revival of the line by line 
operatic translations once so appreciated. 

If there is any reason against their resumption would it be 
possible to print readers’ wants in the matter of ‘ texts” ? 
One often comes across “‘ words ”’ in most unexpected places ; 
moreover, most public libraries, at least in London, possess 
a fair selection of vocal scores of the more popular operas— 
probably all of Wagner and much of Verdi, Schubert Lieder, 
etc., and one reader may have access to scores lacking to another. 
The cost of buying scores or libretti in every case is pro- 
hibitive, and it may happen that one owns records for years 
without discovering the text. This may be the case with 
quite popular items ; for example, I have never succeeded in 
tracing the words of Tosti’s ‘‘ Ideale,” the Card Scene from 
‘*Carmen,”’ or like Mr. Shepherd, ‘“‘O Sole Mio” and “A 
Vucchella ”’ (though I believe the words of the latter are by 
D’Annunzio). On the other hand, one may come across quite 
unfamiliar items. I should be pleased to give anyone interested 
the text of ‘“ Die heil’gen drei K6nige” (Strauss); ‘‘ Mit 
deinem blauen Augen ”’ (Strauss); “‘ Die Liebe hat gelogen ”’ 
(Schubert); ‘‘The Prophet”? (Rimsky-Korsakov); and any 
of the recorded excerpts from ‘‘ Boris Godounov,” “ Prince 
Igor,” or “ Sadko,” as sung by Chaliapine or Baklanov, etc. 
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And if anyone can supply me with ‘‘ Infelice . . . e tuo credevi”’ 
(Ernani) or ‘‘ Adamastor, re dell’ acque ” (Africana), I shall 
be extremely grateful. 

Yours faithfully, 

London, 8.E.15. Eric Epney. 

THE CHILD AND THE MASTERPIECE. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 

Deak Sir,—There is at present a great need that teachers 
who have, perhaps for years, been working out a practical 
technique in what is' called ‘‘ Musical Appreciation ” work (by 
which I do not mean “ Aural Training” or anything of that 
kind, but the actual bringing together of the child and the 
masterpiece) should pool their experiences. 

In order to effect such a “‘ pooling ’’ I propose to include in a 
forthcoming book (probably to be called Music—The Child 
and the Masterpiece) relevant extracts from communications 
from teachers. It would be particularly useful if we might 
have put on record : 

1. Various teachers’ experiences as to the best methods of 
gaining and retaining the interest of pupils of specified ages. 

2. Their findings as to what type of music most. interests 
children of specified ages (with any lists of compositions found 
attractive). 

3. Instances of success and of failure, with the suggested 
explanations. 

4. The extent to which biographical information, on the one 
hand, and analytical exposition on the other have proved useful 
in securing attention for fine music. 

5. Any experience bearing on the effective use of the Gramophone. 

6. Any devices invented by the teacher, and found of 
service. 

And so on... . I do not suggest that the communications 
need be based on the above list of heads ; they are merely 
offered as examples. 

It is important that various types of school should be 
represented in this ‘‘pooling’’—boys’ and girls’, elementary, 
secondary, ‘‘ preparatory,” and “ public.” 

If any of your teacher readers care to co-operate in this 
effort I shall feel most grateful, and I am sure they will be 
doing good. We have had a good deal of theorising about 
‘* Appreciation ” : now (after nearly a quarter of a century of 
increasing activity in this school subject) let us know just how 
it works in practice, and try to find ways of making it still 
better. 

Communications should be addressed to me c/o the Oxford 
University Press, Warwick Square, London, E.C.4. It would 
be well that correspondents should make it clear whether 
I am, or am not, at liberty to mention their names and those 
of their schools. All letters will be welcome and all shall be 
acknowledged. 

Yours faithfully, 

Cornaux, prés Chamby, Percy A. SCHOLES. 

Switzerland. 
BUY BRITISH. 
(Z'o the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear 81r,—We British are fools! For generations we have 
been allowing ourselves to be spoon-fed with foreign music, 
to the grave neglect of our own. Anything German, French 
or Russian is eagerly snapped up and we have become the 
dumping-ground for all Europe’s musicians. While France and 
Germany busily record their musical masterpieces, we form 
Societies for the closer appreciation of German lieder, German 
quartets, German sonatas and Finnish symphonies. 

It is, therefore, with great joy that I read Mr. R. A. Smith’s 
letter printed in your October issue. The Third Symphony 
of Arnold Bax must be recorded! Let us give British music 


every encouragement and every bit cf our attention. H.M.V. 
have treated Elgar splendidly, and it is to be hoped that this 
valiant company will lend its resources to other British 
composers ; there are many works worthy of consideration, for 
instance : 





(Harrison) ; 


Delius.—’Cello Concerto Violin Concerto 
(Sammons). 
Elgar——Dream of Gerontius; Second Symphony (re- 
recording). 


Ireland.—Piano Concerto. 

Holst.—“* Planets ”’ Suite (re-recording). 

Vaughan Williams.—The three Symphonies. 

Walton.—Viola Concerto (Tertis) ; ‘‘ Belshazzar’s Feast.”’ 

Bliss.—‘** Colour ” Symphony. 

Bridge.—‘‘ The Sea ’”’ suite. 

British chamber music and British songs are seldom heard 
in recording studios, but this is due to the misguided efforts 
of the B.B.C. Surely there would be a sale for records of the 
Elgar Quartet and Quintet and an album of songs of 
Armstrong Gibbs ! 

Like Lilith, we wait and hope ! 

Yours faithfully, 
Ipswich. R. J. PERrFrrr. 
DUTIES ON RECORDS. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 

DEAR Srr,—I was pleased to see, on page 129 of your 
September issue, that you are of opinion that “a duty on 
imported records in Canada ... is unreasonable and even 
barbarous.” It is difficult to find a reasonable excuse for, or 
defence of it. If anything can be done to get it withdrawn, it 
will, if fear, have to be done in England. I should like to 
subscribe to one or more of the Societies such as Beethoven. 
Haydn, etc., but the prices for records in British Columbia are 
now 5 per cent. and 10 per cent. more than the Engli:h records. 
with carriage added. To this add 35 per cent. duty, which 
results in a cost of 10s. for a 6s. English record. Even the 
records sent as Christmas presents are subject to duty. 

Yours faithfully, 

Okanagan Landing, Wm. PETERS. 
British Columbia. moe 
CAR RADIO. 

(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Sir,—In the catastrophic progress of wireless it is increas - 
ingly necessary to extricate oneself from the avalanche of new 
valves, components, sets and developments, and, standing aside, 
ask oneself where it is all going, and if every new movement is 
worth while or desirable. Looking out from such an oasis 
to-day, I see Car Radio to be a most retrograde step. Are we 
nowhere to be able to escape the loudspeaker ? Is all our 
travelling in the future to be accompanied by wireless enter- 
tainment and instruction? Is this generation not only to 
have ‘“‘ music wherever she goes,”’ but sporting commentaries, 
the latest news, vaudeville, jazz, and talks as well? Let us 
hope not. 

Once the novelty of Car Radio has worn off (and that won't 
take long these days !) who in his senses wants to hear that 
conglomerate mass of sound commonly called music emanating 
from a loudspeaker when he is travelling ? To the musician 
the idea of hearing a Beethoven Symphony in such an environ- 
ment is a nightmare. To the quality enthusiast the reproduc- 
tion of a car set will always be excruciating and the acoustic 
conditions appalling. Who would ever try to follow a worth 
while talk or play through the extraneous noises of the car 
and traffic ? Over and above all this there is the very real 
danger of the driver’s attention being diverted from the road 
in an endeavour to follow the broadcast, or fumble with the 
controls of the set. 

No, Car Radio—the latest manifestation of human “ progress 
and ingenuity—is definitely a backward step. It is bad 
enough to hear loudspeakers braying unheeded in nearly 
every house, the thought of them doing likewise in nearly 
every car is ghastly. Music, the highest and most aristocratic 
of the arts, is now, to the masses, merely a noise in the corner. 
Right thinking and timely action must prevent it from becom- 
ing a noise in the car as well. 

Yours faithfully, 


Larne, Co. Antrim. J. Patric L. STEVENSON. 
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PORTE—BOULT—AND MYSELF. 
(To the Editor of Tat GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear §Sim,—Please find me half a dozen lines for a little 
comment on Mr. Porte’s October answer to my September 
comment on his August article on Adrian Boult and the 
B.B.C. Orchestra. . . . I am not a hero-worshipper, in the 
sense Mr. Porte implies, but an admirer of good work... . 
My collection of Press cuttings relative to Mr. Boult is not the 
** naive ’’ one of a careful assembling of nice things said, but a 
fully representative one. . . . Mr. Porte forgets his history 
when he implies that while America can engage foreign con- 
ductors without the nation howling, England cannot: he 
forgets such cases as Costa, Jullien, Hallé, Manns, Richter, 
Balling, etc., etc. 

That is all. Except that I would like to utter a gentle 
protest concerning such expressions as “horrifying me,” 
‘** soothing me,” “‘ being scolded by me,” and the like. 

Yours faithfully, 


Birmingham. Eva Mary GReEw. 


» * 


ADRIAN BOULT. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Sir,—Mrs. Eva Mary Grew was within her rights in 
criticising me for quoting from an anonymous American writer 
in his unfavourable comments on Adrian Boult as a conductor. 
It is interesting to read the view of the leading English musical 
critic, Mr. Ernest Newman, on at least one important aspect 
of Adrian Boult’s readings. Writing in The Sunday Times, 
Mr. Newman said recently: ‘‘It (a Sibelius performance under 
Sir Thomas Beecham) might even have blotted out the 
memory of a wireless performance of his (Sibelius’s) First 
Symphony last Sunday over which it is Christian charity to 
draw a veil.”” The performance referred to was given by the 
London Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Adrian Boult, 
although it is not clear whether Mr. Newman slated the 
orchestra or the conductor, or both. 

Yours faithfully, 
JOHN F. PORTE. 

Herne Hill. 


* 


BOOK REVIEWS 


AN INTERIM REPORT 
MUSIC IN MY TIME. By Hubert J. Foss. 


and Cowan, 6s.) 


To notice Mr. Foss’s well-rounded book with satisfaction to 
the reviewer would take about as much space as he uses. 
It is an excellent guide to the contemporary scene, though it 
does not clear up doubts: but it may start someone on a 
path of thought that will. Just before it came I had been 
re-reading William Wallace’s The Threshold of Music (1908) ; 
the two partly fit, partly fight, and I am breathless after them. 
There are plenty of debatable pages, and I very much hope 
that music-lovers will debate them. Mr. Foss (even though a 
publisher) is perhaps more cheerful about where we are being 
led than some of us others are. He claims “‘ the public ”’ as 
‘“‘an eager recipient of music ”’ : 


but I wish we could define 
that too-embracing phrase. He mentions university extension 
movements that opened gates; but I wonder if he knows 
that of the two men who formerly had the best practices in 
such lecturing about music, one has now scarcely any work, 
and the other, who used to be asked for about a hundred 
lectures a season, has not had one for five years? This is 
only one side, certainly : but how te account for it ? About 
the teaching of “ Appreciation”’ he seems a little unclear. 
There is no large conflict: only one man contra mundum! 
He is wise about the gramophone and radio, and lashes the 
B.B.C. for playing Jekyll and Hyde. There is a super- 
abundance of music. Why not leave it all to ferment for, 
say, @ generation, meantime abstaining from worrying people 
about it ? Is that considered by some too bad for business ? 
He quotes the results of a questionnaire about likes and 
dislikes. But these should be read with the question in mind: 
how many people will admit to “lowbrow” tastes? He 
seems worried by the failure of contemporary music to 
‘create its own public.”” The reason is surely obvious—the 
impossible percentage of duds. No business could carry them 
and keep its head above water. I like Mr. Foss for admitting 
things as they are, not making silly pretences that everything 
in the garden is lovely. He rightly complains of the poor 
state of criticism on many journals. That is better evidence 
about the masses’ “appreciation”? than much windy talk. 
Editors print what is wanted. Rubbish pays best, in the 
2,000,000 circulation world. Critics are regarded as reporters : 
and it is bad business, journalistically, to baste. Music is not 
respected ; that is the root of all our artistic evils. Will it be 
the more respected the more it is flung abroad for twopence a 
week ? 


(Rich 


Mr. Foss’s review of composers is a helpful one. Again, he 
is, naturally enough, inclined to hope extremely about some. 
I think, for instance, that men like Lambert and Walton have 
been over-boosted. But that is the way of music’s public life 
nowadays, and these clever men will settle down, and last, 
or not last, in spite of anything we may say or do. There is fun 
in being judges now: but I suggest there would be more in 
finding out how we judge, and why. This informal history is 
meaty for argument, self-examination, for entertainment, 
instruction, and encouragement. Whether or not we believe 
that the British are really very musical, we should be glad 
that one of them can so sensibly take a measure of his time, 
and so enticingly lead his brethren to use ears and wits more 
keenly because of his promptings. 


FOR GOOD BRAHMINS AND OTHERS 


BRAHMS:—THE SYMPHONIES. By P. A. Browne. 
(Oxford Press, 1s. 6d.) 


This Musical Pilgrim series keeps up an uncommonly high 
level of professional authoritative musicianship: and in these 
days when most of the books about music are written by 
poets, art critics and other dilettantes, that is a blessing. The 
lay Pilgrim is assumed to have sense, and be a worker: to be a 
good companion, like these booklets. 'They are too short : 
that is the only weakness. 

Dr. Browne, who used to be a public school music-master, 
and is now H.M.I., has only about fourteen small pages for each 
symphony. In a nine-page introduction, which is specially 
good, he gives enough about Brahms’s characteristics and 
“finger prints’ to enable anybody to take a livelier mterest 
in everything of the composer’s that he hears. The deeper 
psychological prints cannot here be sought. There are fifty- 
nine music-type illustrations. 

It would have been interesting to have Dr. Browne’s opinion 
about the start of the development in No, 2, concerning which, 
in February 1931, Mr. Newman had a lively exchange with 
Mr. Juliuis Harrison. E.N. had described Brahms’s writing 
there as poor and clumsy, “sheer helplessness in face of a 
difficulty.’ This was one of the debates that make musical 
life worth living, though I fear some laymen regard them as 
proof that criticism is not only an inexact, but also an inept, 
science. That, of course, is all wrong. The agreements of 
criticism infinitely overweigh the disputes, in number and 
significance. 


W. R. A. 





